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POETRY. 


WHERE IS HE? 
“Man giveth up the ghost, and where _is he?”’——Job. 

And where is he? not by her side, 

Whose every want he loved to tend: 
Not o’er those valleys wand’ring wide, | 

Where sweetly lost, he oft would wend; . 
That form beloved he marks no more; 

Those scenes admired no more shall see; 
Those scenes are lovely as before, 

And she as fair—but where 1s he? 


No, no, the radiance is notdim, — 
That used to gild his favorite hill; 
The pleasures that were dear to him, 
Are dear to life and nature sull; 
But ah! his home is not as fair, 
Neglected must his gardens be, 
The lilies droop and wither there, 
And seem to whisper, ‘where is he?’ 


His was the pomp, the crowded hall, 
But where is all this proud display? 
His riches, honors, pleasures, all : 
Desire could frame—but where are they: 
And he, as some tall rock that stands 
Protected by the circling sea, 
Surrounded by admiring bands, 
Seemed proudly strong—and where Is he? 


The church yard bears an added stone, 
The fireside shows a vacant chair; 
Here, sadness dwells and weeps alone; 
And death diaplays his banner there. 
There life is gone, the breath has fled, 
And what has been no more shall be; 
The well known form, the welcome tread, 
Oh! where are they, and where is he? 


TALES. . 


JACOB FAITHFUL,—The Return. 

My first object, on my return, was to call 
upon old Tom, and assure him of his son’s wel- 
fare. My wishes would certainly. have led me 
to Mr. Drummond’s; but I felt that my duty re- 
quired that I should delay that pleasure. I ar- 
rived at the hotel late in the evening, and early 
the next morning, I went down to the stepsat 


“Westminster Bridge, and was saluted with the 


usual cry of—‘Boat, sir?? A crowd of recollec- 
tions poured into my mind at the well-known 
sound. My life appeared to have passed in re- 
view,in a few seconds, as I took my seat in the 
stern of a wherry, and directed the waterman to 
pull up the river. It was a beautiful morning, and 
even at that early hour, almost too warm, the sun 
so powerful. I watchedevery object with an was 
interest I cannot describe. Every tree—every 
building—every point of land—they were all 
old friends, who appeared as the sun shone 
brightly on them, to rejoice in my good fortune. 
I remained in areverie too delightful to be dis- 
turbed from it, although, occasionally, there 
were reminiscences which were painful; but they 
were as light clouds obscuring for a moment, 
as they flew past, the glorious sun of my hap- 
piness. At last the well-known tenement of 
old Tom—his large board with ‘boats built to 
order’—and the half of the boat stuck up on 
end, caught my sight, and I remembered the 
object of my embarkation. I directed the wa- 
terman to pull to the hard, and paying him well, 
dismissed him; for I had perceived that old Tom 
was at work, stumping round.a wherry bottom 
up; and his wife was sitting on the bank in the 
boat-harbour, basking in the warm sun, and 
working away athernets. I had landed so 
quietly, and they both were so occupied with 
their respective employments, that they had not 
perceived me, and I crept round by the house 
to surprise them. I had gained a station behind 
the old boat, when I overheard the conversation. 

* It’s my opinion,’ said old ‘Tom, who left off 
hammering for a time, ‘ that all the nails in Bir- 
mingham won’t make this boat water-tight. The 
timbers are as rotten as a pear, and the nails fall 
through them. Ihave put one piece in more 
than agreed for, and if Idon’t put another in 
here, she’ll never swim.’ 

‘Well, then, put another piece in,’ replied 
Mrs. Beazely. 

‘Yes, sol will; but I’ve anotion I shall be 


out of pocket by the job. Seven-and sixpence 
won’t pay for labour and all. However, never 
mind;’ and Tom carrolled forth— 
‘*Ts not the sea 
Made for the free, 
Land for courts and chains alone. 
Here we are slaves, 
But on the waves, 
Love and liberty’s all our own.” 

» Now if you do sing, sing truth, Beazeley,’ said 
the old woman. ‘An’t our boy pressed into the 
service, and how can you talk of liberty?’ 

Old Tom answered, by continuing his song— 

“No eye to watch and no tongue to wound us, 
All earth forgot and heaven around us.” 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied the old woman, ‘no eye to 
watch indeed: he may be in sickness and in sor- 
row—he may be wounded, or dying of a fever, 
and there’s no mother’s eye to watch over him. 
As to all on earth being forgot, I won’t believe: 
that Tom has forgotten his mother.’ 

Old Tom replied— 

**Scasons may roll, 
But the true soul 
Burns the same wherever it goes.” 

‘ So it does, Tom, so it does; and he’s think- 
ing this moment of his father and mother I do 
verily believe; and he loves us more than ever.’ 

‘So I believe,’ replied old Tom; ‘ that is, if 
ihe hasn’t any thing better to do: but there’s a 
time forall things: and, when a man is doing his 

uty asa seaman, he mustn’t let his thoughts 
Ties! Never mlnd, old woman, he’ll be back 

ain, 
\" **There’s a sweet little: cherub sits up aloft 

| "To take care of the life of poor Jack.” 

God grant it—God grant it!’ replied the old 
oman, wiping her eyes with her apron, and 
then resuming her netting. ‘He seems,’ con- 
tinued she, ‘by his letters, to be overfond of 
that girl, Mary Stapleton: and I sometimes think 
she cares not a little for him, but she’s never of 
one mind long. Idon’t like to see her flaunt- 
ing and flirting so with the soldiers; and, at the 
same time, Tom says, that she writes that she 
cares for nobody but him.’ 

‘Women are—women! that’s sartin,’ replied 
old Tom, musing fora time, and then showing 
that his thoughts were running on his son, by 
bursting out— 

*‘Mary, when yonder boundiess sea 

Shall part us, and perchance for ever: 
‘Think not my heart can stray from thee, 
Or cease to mourn thy absence—never! 


And when in distant climes | roam, 
Forlorn, unfriended, broken-hearted 


‘Don’t say so, Tom—don’t say so!’ interrupt- 
ed the old woman.’ 
Tom continued— 


*‘Oft shall L sigh for thee and home, 
And all those joys from which 1 parted,” 


‘Ave, so he does, poor fellow—I’ll be bound 
tosay. What would I give to see his dear, 
smiling face!’ said Mrs. Beazeley. 

‘ And I’d give no little, missus, myself. But 
still it’s the duty of every man to sarve his coun- 
try, and so ought Tom, as his father did before 
him. I shall be glad to see him back, but I’m 
not sorry that he’s gone. Our ships must be 
manned, old woman, and if they take men by 
force, it’s only because they won’t volunteer— 
that’s all, When they’re once on board, they 
don’t mind it. You- women require pressing 
just as much as the men, and it’s all much of a 
muchness.’ 

* How’s that, Tom?’ 


‘ Why, when we make love and ask you to 
marry, don’t you always pout and say no? You 
like being kissed, but we must take it by force. 
So it is with manning a ship, the men all say 
no; but when they are once there, they like the 
sarvice very much, only you see, like you, they 
want pressing. Don’t Tom write and say, that 
he’s quite happy, and den’t care where he is, so 
long as he’s with Jacob?’ 


* Yes, that’s true; but they say Jacob is to be 
discharged and come home, now that he’s come 
to a fortune, and what will Tom say then” 

‘Why, that isthe worst of it. I believe 


j 


that Jacob’s heart is in the mght piace, but still 


> 
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riches spoil a man; but we shall see. If Jacob 
don’t prove ‘true blue,’ Pll never put faith in 
man again. Well, there be changes in this 
world, that’s sartain. 

‘ We all have our taste of the ups and downs 

As Fortune dispenses her smiles and frowns; 

But may we not hope if she’s frowning to-day, 


‘That to-morrow she’ll lend us the light of her ray.’ 


‘I only wish*Jacob was here, that’s all.’ 

‘Then you have your wish, my good old 
friend,’ cried I, runing up to Tom, and seizing 
his hand; but old Tom was so taken by surprise 
that he started back and lost his equilibrium, 
dragging me after him, and we rolled on the 
turf together. Nor was this the only accident, 
for old’ Mrs. Beazeley was so alarmed, that she 
also sprang from the bench fixed in the half of 
the old boat stuck on end, and threw herself 
back against it. The boat having been rotten 
when frst put there, and with the disadvantage 
of exposure to the elements for many years, 
could 10 longer stand such pressure. ~ It gave 
way to the sudden force applied by the old wo- 
man, and she and the boat went down together, 
she screaming and scuffing among the rotten 
planks, which now, after so many years close in- 
timacy, were induced to part company. I was 
first on my legs, and ran to the assistance of 
Mrs. Beizeley, who was half smothered with 
dust anc flakes of dry pitch, and old Tom com- 
ing to my assistance, we put the old woman on 
her legs again. 

*O deary me!’ cried the old woman, ‘O deary 
me! Ido believe my hip isout. Lord, Mr. 
Jacob, how you have frightened me!’ 

*Yes” suid old Tom, shaking me warmly by 
the hand, ‘we were all taken aback, old boat 
and ali. .Whatashindy you have made, bowl- 
ing us all down like ninepines. Well, my boy, 
I’m glad to see you, and notwithstanding your 
gear, you’re Jacob Faithfui still.’ 

‘I hope so,’ replied I; and we then adjourn- 
ed to the house, were I made them acquainted 
with all that had passed, and what I intended to 
do relative to obtaining Tom’s discharge. I 
then left them, promising to return soon, and 
hailing a wherry going up the river, proceeded 
to my old friend the Domine, of whose welfare, 
as well as Stapleton’s and Mary’s, I had been 
already assured, 

But as I passed through Putney Bridge I 
thought I might as well call first on Stapleton, 
and 1 desired the waterman to pull in. I has. 
tened to Stapleton’s lodgings,and went up stairs, 
where I found Mary sitting in earnest conversa- 
tion with a very good looking young man ina 
sergeant’s uniform of the 93d regiment. Mary, 
who waseven handsomer than when I had left 
her, starting up, at first did not appear to recog- 
nize me, then coloured up to the torehead as she 
welcomed me, with a constraint | had never wit- 
nessed before. The sergeant appeared inclined 
to keep his ground; but on my taking her hand, 
and telling her that [had brought a message 
from a person whom [ hoped she had not for- 
gotten, gave heranod, and walked down stairs, 
Perhaps there was a severity in my countenance, 
as | said ‘ Mary, Ido not know whether, after 
what*I have seen, I ought to give the message; 
and the pleasure I anticipated in meeting you 
again, is destroyed by what I have now witness- 
ed. How disgraceful is it thus to play with a 
man’s feelings; to write to him, assuring him of 
your regard and constancy, and, at the same 
time, encouraging another.’ 

Mary hung down her head. ‘If I have done 
wrong, Mr. Faithful,’ said she after a pause, ‘I 
have not wronged Tom. What I have written, 
I feel.’ 

‘If that is the case, why do you wrong ano- 
ther person? Why encourage another young 
man, only to make him unhappy” 

‘I have promised him nothing; but why does 
not Tom come back and look after me? [ can’t 
mope here by myself. I have not one to keep 
company with; my father is always away at the 
alehouse, and I must have somebody to talk to. 
Besides, Tom is away, and may be away a long 
while; and absence cures love in men, although 
it does not in women.’ 

‘It appears then, Mary, that you wish to have 


two strings to your bow, in case of accident.’ 

* Should the first string break, a second would 
be very acceptable,’ replied Mary: * but it is al- 
ways this way,’ continued she with increasing 
warmth. I never can be in a situation which 
is not right; whenever I do any thing which may 
appear improper, so certain do you make your 
appearance when least expected and least wish- 
ed for; as if you were born to be my constant 
accuser,’ 

‘Does not your own conscience accuse you, 
Mary? 

‘Mr. Faithful,’ replied she very warmly, ‘ you 
are not my father confessor; but do as you please 
—write to Tom if you please, and tell him all 
you have seen, and any thing you may think. 
Make him and make me miserable and unhappy 
—do it, I pray. It will be a friendly act; and, as 
you are now a great man, you may persuade 
Tom that Iam a jilt and a good-for-nothing.’ 
Here Mary laid her hands on the table, and 
buried her face in them. ” 

‘I did not come here to be your censor, Ma- 
ry; you are certainly at liberty to act as you 
please, without my having any right to interfere; 
but as Tom is my earliest and best friend, so far 
as his interests and happiness are concerned, } 
shall carefully watch over them. We have been 
so long together, and Iam so well acquainted 
with all his feelings, that I really believe, if ever 
there was a young man sincerely and devotedly 
attached to a woman, he is so to you; and ‘I will 
add, that if ever there was a young man who de- 
served love in return, itis Tom. WhenI left, 
not a month back, he desired me to call upon 
you as soon as [ could, and assure you of his un- 
alterable attachment; and I am now about to 
procure his disciarge, that he may be able to 
return. All his thoughts are upon this point, 
and he is now wating with the utmost impa- 
tience the arrival of it, that he may again be in 
your company. You can best judge whether 
his return will, or vill not, be a source of hap- 
piness.’ 


Mary raised her head—her face was wet with 
her tears: ‘Then he will soon be back again, 
and 1 sha!l see him! Indeed, his return shall 
be no source of unhappiness if I can make him 
happy; indeed it shall not, Mr. Faithful; but pray 
don’t tell him of my foolish conduct—pray don’t. 
Why make him unhappy? I entreat-you not to 
do it. I will not doso again. Promise me, Ja- 
cob, will you?’—continued Mary, taking me by 
the arm, and looking beseechingly in my face, 

‘ Mary, I never will be a misehicf-maker; but 
recollect, { exact the performance of your pro- 
mise.’ 

‘QO! and I will keep it—now that I know he 
will soon be home. f can—I think I can—I’m 
sure [can wait a month or two without flirting; 
but I do wish that I was not left so much alone. 
I wish Tom was at home to take care of me, for 
there is no one else. I can’t take care of my- 
self.’ 

I saw by Mary’s countenance that she was in 
earnest, and I therefore made friends with her, 
and we conversed for two hours, chiefly about 
Tom. When I left her, she had recovered her 
usual spirits, and said at parting, looking archly 
at me, ‘Now you will see how wise and how 
prudent I shall be.? I shook my head, and lef 
her to find out old Stapleton, who, as usual 
was at the door of the public house smoking his 

ipe. 
Fs At first he did not recognise me; for when I 
accosted him by his name, he put his open hand 
to his ear as usual, and desired me to speak a 
little louder; but I answered, * Nonsense, Sta- 
pleton, that won’t do with me.’ 

He then took his pipe out of his mouth, and 
looked me full in the face, ‘Jacob, as I’m alive! 
Didn’t know you in your long togs—thouglit 
you were a gentleman wanting a boat. Well, 
I hardly need say how glad I am to see you af- 
ter so long—that’s no more than ¢ human natur.’ 
And how’s Tom? Have you seen Mary?’ 

These two questions enabled me to introduce 
the subject that I wished. 1 told him of the at- 
tachment and troth plighted between the two, 
and how wrong it was for him to leave her so 


much alone, The old man agreed with me; said 
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that, as to talking to the men, that was, on Ma- 
ry’s part, nothing but ‘human natur;’ and that, 
as for Tom wishing to be at home and see her 
again, that also was nothing but * human natur;’ 
but that he would smoke his pipe at home in fu- 
ture, and keep the soldiers out of the house. 
Satisfied with this assurance, I left him, and, 
taking another wherry, went up to Brentford to 
see the Dominie. 

I found the worthy old Domine in the school- 
room, seated at his elevated desk—the usher 
not present, and the boys making a din enough 
to have awakened a person from a trance—that 
he was in one of his deep reveries, and that the 
boys had taken advantage of it, was evident. 

‘Mr. Dobbs,’ said I, walking up close to the 
desk. But the Domine answered not. Ire- 
peated his name in a louder voice. 

‘Cosine of x -I- ab—z -4; such must be the 
result,’ said the Domine, talking to himself.— 
‘Yet it doth not prove correct. I may be in er- 
ror. Let me revise my work; and the Domine 
lifted up his desk to take out another piece of 
paper. When the desk lid was raised, I re- 
moved his work, and held it behindme. ‘But 
how is this? exclaimed the Domine, and he 
looked every where for his previous calcula- 


tions. ‘Nay,’ continued he, ‘it must have been | . 
drawer, unlocked it, brought out some frag- 


the wind,’ and then he cast his eyes about until 
they fixed upon me, laughing athim. ‘Eheu— 
what do my eyes perceive? It is, yet itis not— 
yes, most truly is is, my son Jacob. Welcome, 
most welcome!’ cried the old man, descending 
from his desk and clasping me in his arms.— 
‘Long is it since I have seen thee, my son, ‘In- 
terea magnum sol circumvolviturannum.’ ‘Long 
yes, long have I yearned for thy return; fearful 
Jest ‘nudus in ignota arena,’ thou mightest, like 
another Palinurus, have been castaway. ‘Thou 
art returned, and all is well; as the father said in 
scripture, I have found my son, which I had 
lost—but no prodigal thou, though I use the 
quotation as apt. Now all is well; thou hast es- 
caped the danger of the battle, the fire, and the 
wreck, and now thou may’st hang up thy wet 
garment as a votive offering—as Horace hath it 
—Uvida suspendisse potenti vestimenta maris 
Deo.’ During the apostrophe of the Domine, 
the boys perceiving that he was no longer 
wrapt up in his algebra, had hastily settled to 
their desks, and in their apparent attention to 
their lessons, reminded me of the humming of 
bees before a hive on a summer’s day. ‘Boys,’ 
cried the Domine, ‘Nunc estludendum. Veri- 
ly ye shall have a holiday. Put up your books, 
and depart in peace.’ The books were hastily 
put up in obedience to the command—the de- 
part in peace was not quite so rigidly adhered 
to. They gave aloud shout, and in a few se- 


conds, the Domine and I stood alone in the 


school-room. ‘Come, Jacob, let us adjourn to 
my sanctum—there may we commune without 
interruption; thou shalt tell me thine adven- 
tures, and [ will communicate to thee what hath 
been made known to me, relative to those with 
whom thou wert acquainted.’ 

‘First let me beg you to give me something to 
eat, for Iam not a Itttle hungry,’ interrupted I, 
as we gained the kitchen. 

* Verily shalt thou have all that we possess, 
Jacob. Yet now I think that will not be much, 
seeing that Land our worthy matron did pick 
the bones of a shoulder of mutton, this having 
been our fourth day of repast upon it. She is 
out, yet willl venture to intrude into the priva- 
cy of her cupboard for thy sake. Peradven- 
ture she may be wroth—yet, will I risk her dis- 
pleasure.’ So saying, the old Domine opened 
the cupboard, and one by one, handed to me 
the dishes with their contents. ‘ Here, Jacob, 
are two hard dumplings from yesterday. Canst 
thou relish cold hard dumplings? but stop, here 
is something more savoury, half of a cold cab- 
bage, which was left this day. We will look 
again. Here is meat—yes, it is meat; but now 
I do perceive it is a piece of lights, reserved for 
the dinner of the cat to-morrow. I am fearful 
that we must not venture upon that, for the 
dame will be wroth,’ 

‘Pray put it back, sir; I would not interfere 
with Puss on any account.’ 

* Nay then, Jacob, I see nought else, unless 
there may be viands on the upper shelf. See, 
here is bread, the staff of life, and also a frag- 
ment of cheese; and now methinks I discern 
something dark at the back of the shelf.’ The 
Domine extended his hand, and immediately 
withdrew it, jumping from his chair with a loud 
cry. He had put his fingers into a rat gin, set 
by the old woman for those intruders, and he 
held up his arm and stamped, as he shouted out 
with pain. I hastened to him, and pressing 


down the spring, released his fingers from thethat he should be so taken by that maiden Mary. 


teeth, which however had drawn blood, as well 
as bruised him: fortunately, like most of the 
articles of their menage, the trap was a very old 
one, and he was not much hurt. The Demine 
thrust his fingers into his capacious mouth, and 
held them there some time without speaking; 
he began to feel a little ease, when in came the 
matron. 

‘Why what’s all this,’ said she, in a querulous 
tone, ‘Jacob here, and all my cupboard on 
the table. Jacob, how dare you go to my cup- 
board? 

‘It was the Domine, Mrs. Bately, wholooked 
there for something for me to eat, and lie has 
been caught in a rat-trap.’ 

‘Serve him right: Ihave forbade him that 
cupboard. Have I not, Mr. Dobbs?’ 

‘Yea, and verily,’ quoth the Domine, ‘and 


I do repent me-that I took not thine advice, for 


‘look at my fingers,’ and the Domine extended 


his lacerated digits. 

‘Dear me! well I’d no idea that a rat-trap 
pinched so hard,’ replied the old woman, whose 
wrath was appeased. ‘ How it must hurt the 

oor things—L won’t set it again, but leave 
them all to the cat, he’ll kill them, if he only 
can get at them.’ The old lady went toa 


ments of rags, and a bottle of friar’s balsam, 
which she applied to the Domine’s hand, and 
then bound it up, scolding him the whole time. 
‘How stupid of you, Mr. Dobbs; you know that 
J was only out for a few minutes?’ Why didn’t 
you wait—and why did you go to the cupboard. 
Hav’n’t I always told you not to look into it? 
and now you see the consequences,’ 
‘Verily my hand burneth,’ replied the Do- 
mine. 

‘I will gofor cold water, and it will ease you. 
What a deal of trouble you do give, Mr. Dobbs; 


'you’re worse than a charity-boy;’ and the old 


lady departed to the pump. _ 

‘Vinegar is a better thing, sir,’ said I, * and 
there is a bottle in the cupboard, whicii I dare 
say is vinegar.’ I went to the cupboard, and 
brought out the bottle, took out the cork and 
smelt it. ‘ This is not vinegar, sir, it is Hollands 

in.” 

Then would I likea glass, Jacob, for I feel 
a sickening faintness ,upon me: yet be quick, 
peradventure the old woman may return.’ 

‘Drink out of the bottle, sir,’ said 1, percei- 
ving that the Domine looked very pale, ‘and I 
will give you notice of her approach.’ The Do- 
mine put the bottle to hismouth, and was taking 
a sufficient draught, when the old woman return- 
ed byanother door which was behind us; she 
had gone that way fora wash-basin. Before we 
could perceive her, she came behind the Do- 
mine, snatched the bottle from his mouth’ with 
a jerk that threw a portion of the spirits in his 
eyes, and blinded him. 

‘That’s why you went to my cupboard, is it, 
Mr. Dobbs?’ cried she in a passion. ‘“That’s it, 
is it? I thought my bottle went very fast; seeing 
that 1 don’t take more than a tea-spoonful every 
night for the wind which vexes me so much.— 
I'll set the rat trap again, you may depend up- 
on it; and now you may get something else to 
bind your fingers.’ 

‘It was I who took it out, Mrs. Bately; the 
Domine would have fainted with pain. It was 
very lucky that he hasa housekeeper who is 
careful to have something of the kind in the 
house, or he might have been dead. You sure- 
ly dont begrudge a little of your medicine to re- 
cover Mr. Dobbs? 

‘Peace, woman, peace,’ said the Domine, who 
had gained courage by his potation. ‘Peace, | 
say: | knew not that thou had’st in thy cupboard 
either a gin for my hand, or gin for thy mouth; 
since I nave been taken in the one, itis but fair 
that I should take in the other. In future both 
thy gins will not be interfered with by me.— 
Bring me a basin, that! may appease my angry 
wounds, and then hasten to procure some viands 
to appease the hunger of my son Jacob; lastly, 
appease thy own wrath. Paz. Peace, I say?’ 
and the old woman, who perceived that the 
Domine had asserted his right of dominion, 
went to obey his orders, grumbling till she was 
out of hearing. The application of the cold 
pump-water soon relieved the pain of the good 
old Domine, and with his hand remaining in 
the basin, we commenced a long conversation. 
At first, I narrated to him the events which had 
occurred during my service on board of the fri- 
gate. Whenltold him of my parting with 
Tom, he observed, ‘Verily do | remember that 


young Tom, a jocund, pleasant, yet instructive 
lad, Yet dol wish him well, and am grieved 


Well may he say of her, as Horace of Pyrrha— 
‘Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa, perfusis li- 
quidis urgit odoribus, grate Pyrrha sub antro. 
Cui flavam religas comam, simplex munditiis. 
I griave at it, yea, grieve much. Heu quoties 
fidem, mutatos que Deos flebit! Verily Jacob, 
1 do prophecy that she will lead him into error, 
yea, perhaps inte perdition.’ 


‘I trust not, sir,’ replied I; but the Domine’ 


made no answer. For half an hour he was ina 
deep and serious thought, during which Mrs. 
Bately entered, and spreading a cloth, brought 
in from the other room some rashers of bacon 
and eggs, upon which | made a hasty and hear- 
ty meal, ‘The old matron’s temper was now 
smoothed, and she welcomed me kindly, and 
shortly after went out fora fresh basin of cold 
water, with which the Domine might bathe his 
hand. ‘This roused him, and he recommenced 
the conversation. 


— 


LA SORTILEGA, Or the Charmed Ring. 
From Lays and Legends of Spain. 

In the province of Andalusia there lived a rich 
and noble cavalier, named Don Remigio de la 
Torre, who had to wife Donna Ines Pauda, the 
most beautiful woman in all the land. Long 
and happily they lived together; so that their 
felicity had become a by-word among their 
neighbours, and they were held up as an exam- 
ple to all young persons entering the blessed 
state of matrimony. Indeed, neither tongue nor 
pen can describe how happily they were con- 
sorted. 


One day,as they sat together in the lady’s| 


bower, their talk turned upon death, ‘The 
thoughts of a possible separation made each feel 
melancholy, and they remained silent for some 
time. At last Donna Ines said, 

‘If you should die, my love, 1’m sure I should 
die too.’ 

Don Remigio kissed her eyes, which were ful. 
of tears, and pressed her to his bosom. 

‘What should I do,’? murmured he, half chokel 
with his imaginary sorrow, ‘ if you left me alone 
in this bleak world” 

They kissed and comforted each other; and 
soon the momentary melancholy they had expe- 
rienced was absorbed in sentiments of increased 
affection. However, it was agreed between 
them that the survivor should watch nine suc- 
cessive nights in the sepulchre of the deceased, 
with the coffin opened, and the face of the 
corpse uncovered; and that during that vigil, 
which was to commence an hour before mid- 
night, and terminate an hour before dawn, his 
or her eyes should never a moment be taken off 
the corpse. 

Time fled, and a period was about to be put 
to their happiness. In one single week from 
the day on which this conversation occurred, 
Donna Ines was attacked with a deadly malady. 
Three days more, and she departed this life, to 


‘the unspeakable sorrow of her agonized hus- 


band. Her funeral was celebrated with eve 
possible pomp.and magnificence. All the no- 
bility and clergy of the neighbouring country 
accompanied the body, which was deposited in 
an old vault, at a short distance from the castle 
of Don Remigio, and which had been used b 
his ancestors since the days of Pilayo. The 
concourse then departed to their several homes, 
and the disconsolate husband retired to his 
chamber. 

Au hour before midnight, according to his 
compact with the deceased, he entered the vault 
in which lay the earthly remains of all that he 
had loved in the world. In pursuance of his 
plighted word, he proceeded to unfasten the 
coffin lid, and to uncover the face of his beloved 
Ines. This done, he 4ell on his knees beside 
her, and, alternately ‘kissing her cold lips, eyes, 
and cheeks, prayed’aloud, in the most fervent 
strain, for the repose of her soul. 


Midnight, which was announced by the giant 
bell, found him engaged in this occupation. 
Just as the last stroke of the bell reverberated 
in his ear, his attention was attracted by a sud- 
den noise at the other side of the vault. He 
started back in momentary affright, as an enor- 
mous serpent, with eyes like fire, and scales 
sparkling like polished steel, sprang for- 
ward to attack him. But his dismay was but 
momentary—he stepped aside instantly—the 
serpent shot past him, and before the reptile 
could again renew the attack, Remigia smote 
it with his trusty sword, and behold, in its place, 
he perceived a beautiful ring, glittering with 
jewels, lying on a written scroll of paper, the 


letters inscribed on which were of burnished 
gold. Don Remigio approached and took ,fi* 
ring and the scroll; on the latter he read, in 
glowing characters, the following verse: 

Take this ring, and straight apply it 

To the corse’s lips, that lieth 

In the sleep of death so quiet; 

Quick to life you’ll bring her by it, 

In the blessed Triune’s name try it, 

While he read these lines, the air seemed to 
resound with strains of wild harmonious music. 
When he had finished, he did not delay a mo- 
ment in trying the means for the recovery of his 
beloved wife from the grave, which had been so 
strangely revealed to him. 

‘In the name of the Blessed Trinity—Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit,’ said he, touching at the 
same time the corse’s pale cold lips with the ta- 
lisman, ‘ arise, and live once more.’ 

Ines arose as if from sleep. 

‘ My beloved wife.’—* My beloved husband.’ 
They could say no more for some. minutes, so 
absorbed were they with each other. At last 
tears came to their relief, and they wept in joy 
until the day broke, and they left the sepulchre 
together. 

Unconscious, in the fulness of their happiness, 
whither they went, they wandered unwittingly 
the whole morning, until at noon they found 
themselves on a broad beach, the sands of which 
shone like diamonds in the sun; and the sea be. 
fore them. They sate down at the water edge, 
and Don Remigiv, exhausted from contending 
emotions, laid his head on his lady’s lap, and 
touk his siesta while she watched over him as a 
mother over her child. 

But while he continued in his deep sleep, a 
gallant barque, with all her sails set, neared the 
shore; the captain, a young man of most comely 
tga leaped from her deck, beside Donna 

nes. 

‘ Fair Lady,’ said he, enamoured at the first 
glimpse of her extreme beauty, ‘what dost 
thou here in a place of such danger. Know ye 
not that this cave is the resort of Moorish Ze- 
beques; and that if they find you here they will 
carry you off to captivity.’ 

Don Remigio slept on, and heard not a word 
of this discourse. Donna Ines imperceptibly 
shifted his head from her lap, until at last she 
laid it on a large stone which was beside them. 

‘Leave your drowsy, ungallant companion,’ 
continued the captain, ‘and come with me on 
board my brave barque. I love you more than 
Imay say. We will go to my home ina dis- 
tant country, and you shall be my bride, and 
mistress of all my broad lands. Come, sweet- 
est, come, you shall know neither fear nor sor. 
row; but your life shall be as one long sunny 
day of delight.’ 

The lady hesitated a moment, and looked at 
her husband; she then rose, averted her head, 
put forth her hand to her seducer, and stepped 
on board his barque. A fair wind sprang up, 
the mariners bent on their oars—the sails filled, 
and bellied inthe breeze, and in a very short 
period Ines and her new lover were out of sight | 


TY | of land. 


When Don Remigio awoke and missed his 
wife, he stormed and raved like a man distract- 
ed. Now hethought she might have been car. 
ried off by the Moors, and he cursed his un- 


Y| toward drowsiness; anon, he deemed that she 


had returned home, and left him to find his way 
as he best could; but his good opinion of him- 
self did not suffer him to entertain this thought 
for more than a moment; and at last he imagin- 
ed that it might be all nothing more than a 
dream. Filled with this idea he sped back to 
the sepulchre; but he found the door open, 
and only the clothes, of which he had divested 
the body of Ines, in the coffin. His wife was 
not there, and he was convinced. He then has- 
tened home. 

Arrived at the castle, he called to his servants 
and anxiously inquired whether his wife had re- 
turned? But the servants, astonished beyond 
measure, one and all answered in the negative. 

‘ What does our master mean?” inquired the 
hoary Castellan. ‘I have nursed him on my 
knee when a child—I have shared in his sports 
when a boy—I have waited and watched for him 
a man—and never before heard I such a question 
from him.’ 

But Don Remigio, who had returned from an 
unsuccessful search in his lady’s bower, under 
the impression that she might have entered the 
castle unheeded by his servants, explained to 
them the cause of his question; and they all 
stood aghast with horror and surprise at the 
strangeness of the tale. 

©Moreover® said he, ‘I mean to leave my 
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castle to-morrow, never perhaps to return again; 
so make speed for my departure, Stay you here, 
however, and never want support while my de- 
mesnes afford it. Before the dawn I shall de- 
part, and let no one on his peril seek for me or 
speak of me after I shall have gone.’ 

The menials bowed their heads; they were 
filled with grief, for he was a good and a kind 
master. They then went to eat their dinners 
and discuss his project, as far as they could 
conjecture its significance. The hoary Castel- 
jan was so sad that he retired to his ward-room, 
got intoxicated, and deranged his stomach for 
an entire week on the strength of his sorrow. 

Before the dawn, Don Remigio had departed 
from the hall of his fathers disguised as a men- 
dicant, but with a large sum of money and 
many valuable jewels concealed about his per- 
son. ‘Two days and two nights he journeyed 
thus, in pursuance to a vow he had made pre- 
vious to his setting out, of subsisting only on 
the alms of the pious, until he once more found 
his beloved wife, he ate only the bread of cha- 
rity. Onthe evening of the third day he fell 
in witha poor fellow equipped at all points 
like himself, and also bound like him on an 
eleemosynary expedition, with this difference, 
that it was not from inclination, but from ne- 
cessity he undertook it. Short time sufficed to 
make these companions in misfortune known 
to each other, for there are not many formalities 
with the poor; and misery, says the old saw, 
makes us acquainted with strange bed-fellows. 

Don Remigio proposed that they should join 
company, a proposal which the beggar most 
readily agreed to, since his partner renounced 
all claims to further share in the alms they re- 
ceived, than was absolutely necessary to his 
support; this done, they journeyed on together. 

Many long days, and many weary miles did 
they wander on, they knew not whither. Ma- 
nya kind heart did they meet in their course, 
many an unkind one—the kind hearts prepon- 
derated, and they were principally woman. Tn 
the meanwhile, each had manifold opportuni- 
ties of knowing the other. At length, one sul- 
try afternoon, as they lay in the shade of a 
cork tree, high in the Sierra Morena mountains, 
Remigio’s companion earnestly inquired of him, 
whither he was going? Remigio moved by the 
poor fellow’s sympathy told him all. This drew 
closer the bonds of friendship with which they 
had become insensibly attached to each other; 
and in reply to a suggestion of the former that 
he might leave him if he chose, he said he would 
follow him while he had life and his permission. 
When the air cooled they pursued their jour- 
hey together. 

Days and days, and leagues and leagues they 
wandered on, over mountains and rivers, through 
vallies and gardens, on—on, until they arrived 
at lastata great city, fatigued, foor-sore, and 
anxious for a little repose after their toils.— 
Here they made up their minds to remain and 
rest fora week. It would seem as if this re- 
solve were the inspiration of some protecting 
spirit. They had been there but two days, 
when going to mass on the third, which was Sun- 
day, they learned from their brethren in misery, 
whom they had met with at the church doors in 
crowds, that the nuptials of a great lord of the 
land with a beautiful Andalusian lady, were to 
take place the same day, and that an entertain- 
ment was to be given in the court-yard of his 
palace to all the mendicants of the city and its 
vicinity. After mass was over, they joined com- 
pany with their brother*beggars, proceeded to 
the palace of the great lord, and placed them- 
selves at one of the long tables which were laid 
out in the court-yard, covered, with wholesome 
and savoury food. 


Seated behind the jalousies in her balcony, 
the Andalusian lady and her lord, saw with 
curiosity, the concourse of mendicants to the 
banquet provided for them. All ofa sudden 
the lady started back, uttered a half-suppress- 
ed shriek, and grew deadly pale. 

‘What ails you, my love,’ asked the lord, in 
the utmost alarm. 

‘My husband—my own husband,’ she exclaim. 
ed, her straining eye-balls almost starting from 
her head. 

‘You are mad,’ said her lord, half in anger, 
and half in jest. 

‘ My husband!’ she exclaimed. ‘See, he is 
sitting at yon table disguised as a mendicant. 
Look, look; oh God! what shall I do.’ The 
mendicant looked up, and saw her and fell back- 
wards, for the Audalusian lady was poor Remi- 
gio’s ungrateful wife. 

The lord of the castle looked also, and seeing 
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that Remigio was no common mendicant, be- 
lieved what the Andalusian lady had spoken. 

‘ Take your lady to her chamber,’ said he to 
her maiden, who had entered at his call, ‘and 
send Guzman to me.’ 

Guzman came, and after conversing apart 
with his lord, received a purse of money and de- 
scended to the court-yard of the castle, while 
the bridegroom sought the chamber of his lady. 

‘Tis all arranged,’ said he, ‘ he shall trouble 
us no longer.’ Hethen told her his scheme 
for getting rid of her husband without violence 
on his part, and with due observance of every 
form of law. 

These was a statute in force in that city that 
visited with the punishment of death all those 
who stole the sum of ten ducats or any thing 
over it. 

‘I have sent Guzman,’ said he ‘to conceal a 
purse tothat amount on his person; Guzman 
will do the business dexterously I warrant you, 
for he was once a brigand; we shall then have 
the fool tried, and I will deal with him accord- 
ingly. That will not be our faults.’ 

© No,’ said the Andalusian lady: ‘ No, it will 
not be our faults, it will be all Guzman’s’,—— 

Guzman meanwhile had executed his com- 
mission; under the pretence of helping the men- 
dicant from his swoon, he concealed the purse 
in the large sleeve of the beggar’s garb. Ina 
few minutes he made an outcry, said he was 
robbed of ten ducats in a purse, and command- 
ed the castle gates to be shut. Asearch was 
immediately begun among the beggars. 1t came 
to Remigio’s turn to be searched last, when, 
just as they touched him, out fell the purse from 
his sleeve, where it had been hid by the trea- 
cherous Guzman. 

This was all Guzman wanted. So they hur- 
ried poor Remigio before the lord of the castle 
for judgment. After amock trial, which was 
secretly witnessed by his wife, concealed behind 
the judgment seat, Remigio was condemned to 
death. From the audience chamber he was 
quietly transferred to the castle chapel; and 
then left to prepare himself for eternity; while 
the gibbet on which he was to be hanged was 
getting ready. 

Innocent of all guilt, and sad at the idea of 
such a fate, poor Remigio remained in the castle 
chapel during the period preceding the time ap- 
pointed for his execution. However, the godly 
assistance of his confessor, reconciled him in 
some degree to death, and he resigned himself 
ultimately to his departure from a world where, 
after all, he had latterly experienced nothing 
but misery and misfortune. The confessor 
shrived him and sainted him; and then took his 
leave. At this junction Remigio bethought him 
of the talisman. He made up his mind at once 
to the course he should pursue; and taking leave 
of his confessor, he prayed him as a final favor, 
that he wouldseek out his brother medicant, 
and send him to him without delay. 

‘ Vulgate Dios, my son,’ said the confessor, 
‘thy will shall be done.’ 

The confessor departed, and in a short time 
the beggar arrived. 

‘ Brother,’ said Remigio, ‘ you have proved 
yourself a real friend; will you do me one favor 
after I die?" 

The beggar replied that he would ifit were 
in his power. 

‘ Take this ring then, said Remigio, giving 
him the charmed circlet; ‘take also this purse, 
which contains all my money. When 1 am re- 
moved from the gallows, touch you at midnight 
my lips with the middle stone of the ring, in the 
name of the Blessed Trinity, and keep the con- 
tents of the purse for yourself when you have 
done so. 

The mendicant promised all that was required 
of him, and left the chapel, taking with him the 
ring andthe purse. 

In afew minutes afterwards the executioners 
came in, and took Remigio tothe gibbet, where 
they hung himat once. Whenhe was dead 
they cut him down and carried his corpse to the 
castle chapel; there, leaving it onthe steps of 
the altar until morning, they departed. 

At midnight, the mendicant, faithful to his 
promise, stole into the chapel on tip-toe, sadly 
frightened at the solemnity and singularity of the 
scene in which he was to perform a part. 

‘In the name of the Blessed Trinity, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit,’ said he,as with the 
charmed ring he touched the lips of the corpse. 

That which was the corpse at once stood up, 
and the mendicant swooned from fear on the 
floor of the chapel. 

‘Fear nothing,’ said Don Remigio; ‘follow 


me; all is right.’ 


They left the city together in the silence of 
the night; and left the city together rejoicing 
in the darkness. Days on days, and nights on 
nights they wandered on, until st last they came 
to the capital city of the kingdom. Just as they 
entered the gates they heard a herald proclaim 
the sore illnessof the king, and offer a third 
of the realm to whoever would cure him of his 
grievous malady, 

‘Come,’ said Remigo, who had resumed pos- 
session of the talisman, to his mendicant com- 
panion, ‘I'll go and cure the king.’ 

His companion, who now of course, nothing 
doubted his ability, did as he desired. They 
proceeded together to the royal palace. After 
considerable difficulty, they obtained access to 
the monarch; and Remigio at once proposed to 
make him wholeagain. The king wished him 
to try the experiment in the presence of his 
council; but this he would not consent to. The 
chamber was accordingly cleared of all but the 
patient and his new physician. After a few 
words of good cheer to the dying monarch, Re- 
migio touched his lips with the ring; and bade 
him to be healed in the name of the blessed 
Trinity. He arose at once, sound in mind and bo- 
dy, from the couch in which he had lain in sor- 
row and pain for many long years. The grati- 
tude of the monarch had no bounds. At the 
end of five days he summoned Remigio before 
him; and in the presence of his council he pro- 
ceeded to partition his kingdom according to 
the proclamation made by the royal herald.— 
But Remigio, who.had been lodged in the palace 
during that period, would not hear of this; and 
he simply asked to be made commandant and 
governor of the city in which he had, through 
the instrumentality of his wife and her gallant, 
suffered so much in mind and body. This the 
king ceded to at once, and entertained him 
sumptuously till his departure. 

Accompanied by a magnificent cavalcade, and 
followed by a sumptuous retinue, he set out for 
this city. After some days pleasant travel he 
reached it in safety. Arrived there, he immedi- 
ately convoked the nobility and gentry, and in 
vited their wives and daughters to accompany 
them to a great entertainment to be given in- 
his palace. They all hastened to the scene of 
festivity. Among them, the causes of his misery, 
were not the slowest in coming. 

What must have been his feelings at seeing 
his wife and her lover, may be better guessed 
than described. However, he made great shew 
of kindness to them, and especially singled out 
his wife, to whom he was completley unknown, 
as the object of his particular attention. He 
seated her and her lord beside him, and indu- 
ced her by degrees to relate to him her whole 
history. She omitted, however, those portions 
of it which reflected on her own character, and 
threw allthe blame of her former husband’s 
deathon her lord. At last he discovered him- 
self to her. 

‘Do you know me” cried he, in a voice like 
thunder. —‘Look; I am your much injured hus- 
band!’ 

She fell down in a swoon, the whole compa- 
ny was in consternation, for no one knew the 
cause. At last Remigio cleared up the mystery 
by calling in his guards; and after ordering them 
to carry the two delinquents off to prison, re- 
lated to his nobles the nature of their offence, 
and the whole of his own history. Every one 
pitied him, and approved of his proceedings. 

Next day they were put on their trial, and 
condemned to be hanged first, and to be be- 
headed afterwards. Guzman was the principal 
witness against them. At the time appointed 
they were accordingly executed, and you may 
be sure Remigio did not apply the ring to the 
mouth of either. Guzman was sent to the quick- 
s-lver mines. Their heads were set on the prin- 
cipal gates of the city, where they remained at 
the time that the story was written. 


AN HOUR IN THE MANSE. 
By Professor Wilson. 

In a few weeks the annual Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was to be administered in the 
parish of Deanside; and the minister, venerable 
in old age, of authority by the power of his ta- 
lents and learning, almost feared for his sancti- 
ty, yet withal beloved for gentleness and com- 
passion that had never been found wanting when 
required either by the misfortunes or errors of 
his flock, had delivered, for several successive 
Sabbaths, to full congregations, sermons on the 
proper preparation of communicants in that 
awful ordinance. —The old man was a follower 
of Calvin; and many who had listened to him 


with a resolution in their hearts to approach the 
table of the Redeemer, felt so awe-stricken and 
awakened at the conclusion of his exhortations, 
that they gave their souls another year to medi- 
tate on what they had heard, and by a pure and 
humble course of life, to render themselves less 
unworthy to partake the mysterious and holy 
bread and wine. 

The goud old man received in the Manse, for 
a cottple of hours every evening, such of his 
parishioners as came to signify their wish to par- 
take of the sacrament; and it was then noted, 
that though he in nowise departed, in his con- 
versation with them at such times, from the 
spirit of those doctrines which he had delivered 
from the pulpit, yet his manner was milder, and — 
more soothing, and full of encouragement; so 
that many who weat to him almost with quaking 
hearts, departed in tranquillity and peace, and 
looked forward to that most impressive and 
solemn act of the Christian faith, with calm and 
glad anticipation. The old man thought truly 
and justly, that few, if any, would come to the 
Manse, after having heard him in the kirk, 
without due and deep reflection; and, therefore, 
though he allowed none to pass through his 
hands without strict examination, he spoke to 
them all benignly, and with that sort of paternal 
pity, which areligious man about to leave this life, 
feels towards all his brethren of mankind, who 
are entering upon, or engaged in its scenes of 
agitation, trouble, and danger. 

On one of those evening's, the servant showed 
into the minister’s study a tall, bold-looking, 
dark-visaged man, in the prime of life, who, 
with little of the usual courtesy, advanced into 
the middle of the room, and somewhat abruptly 
declared the purpose of his visit. But before 
he could receive a reply, he looked around and 
before him: and there was something so solemn 
in the old minister’s appearance, as he sat, like 
a spirit, with his unclouded eyes fixed upon the 
intruder, that the person’s countenance fell, and 
his heart was involuntarily knocking against his 
side. An old large Bible, the same that he read 
from in the pulpit, was lying open before him. 
One glimmering candle showed his beautiful and 
silvery locks falling over his temple, as his head 
half stooped over the sacred page; a dead si- 
lence was in the room, dedicated to meditation 
and prayer; the old man, it was known, had for 
some time felt himself to be dying, and had 
spoken of the sacrament of this summer as the 
last he could ever hope to administer; so that, 
altogether, in the silence, the dimness, the sanc- 
tity, the unworldliness of the time, the place, 
and the being before him, the visiter stood like 
one abashed and appalled; and bowing more re- 
verently, or, at least, respectfully, he said, with 
a hurried and quivering voice, ‘ Sir, I come for 
your sanction, to be admitted to the table of the 
Lord.’ 

The minister motioned to him with his hand 
to sit down, and it was a relief to the trembling 
man to do so, for he was in the presence of one 
who he felt saw intohis heart. A sudden change, 
from hardihood to terror, took place within his 
dark nature; he wished himself out of the in- 
supportable sanctity of that breathless room; and 
a remorse, that had hitherto slept,or been drown- 
ed within him, now clutched his heart strings, as 
if with an alternate grasp of frost and fire, and 
made his knees knock against each other where 
he sat, and his face pale as ashes. 

‘Norman Adams, saidst thou, that thou wilt 
take into that hand, and put into those lips, the 
symbol of the blood that was shed for sinners, 
and of the body that bowed on the cross, and 
then gave up the ghost? if so, let us speak to- 
gether, even as if thou wert communing with 
thine own heart. Never, again, may I join in 
that Sacrament, for the hour of my departure is 
at hand. Say, wilt thou eat and drink death to 
thine immortal soul?’ 


The terrified man found strength to rise from 
his seat, and staggering towards the door, said, 
‘Pardon, forgive me, 1 am not worthy.’ ‘It is 
not | who can pardon, Norman. That power 
lies not with man; but sit down—you are deadly 
pale—and though I fear, an ill living and a dis- 
solute man, greater sinners have repented, and 
been saved. Approach not the table of the 
Lord, but confess all your sins before him in 
the silence of your own house, and upon your 
naked knees on the stone floor every morning 
and every night; and if this thou do faithfully, 
humbly, and with a contrite heart, come to me 
again when the Sacrament is over, and I will 
speak words of comfort to you, if, then, I am 
able to speak, if, Norman, it should be on my 
death-bed. This will I do for the sake of tiy 
soul, and for the sake of thy father, Norman, 
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whom my soul loved, and who was a support to 
me in my ministry for maay long years, even for 
two score and ten, for we were at school to- 
gether, and had your father been living now, he 
would, like myself, have this very day finished 
his eighty-fifth year. I send you not from me 
in anger, but in pitys and love.—Go, my son, 
and this very night begin your repentance, for 
if that face speak the truth, your heart must be 
sorely charged.’ 

Justas the old man ceased speaking, and be- 
fore the humble, or at least affrighted culprit 
had risen to go, another visiter of a very differ- 
ent kind was shown into the room. A young 
beautiful girl, almost shrouded .in her cloak, 
with a sweet pale face, on which sadness seemed 
in vain to strive with the natural expression of 
the happiness of youth, 

‘Mary Simpson,’ said the kind old man, as 
she stood with a timid curtesy near the door; 
‘ Mary Simpson, approach, and receive from my 
hands the tokens for which thou cqmest. Well 
dost thou know the history of thy Saviour’s life, 
and rejoicest in the life and immortality brought 
to light by the gospel. Young and guileless, 
Mary, art thou, and dim as my memory now is 
of many things, yet do 1 well remember the 
evening, when first beside my knee, thou 
heardest read how the Divine Infant was laid in 
a manger,—how the wise men from the east 
came to the place of his nativity,—and how the 
angels were heard singing in the fields of Beth- 
lehem all the night long.’ 

Alas! every word that had thus been uttered 
' sent a pang into the poor creature’s heart, and 
without lifting her eyes from the floor, and in a 
voice more faint and hollow than belonged to 
one so young, she said, ‘Oh! Sir, I come not as 
an intending Communicant; yet the Lord my 
God knows that lam rather miserabie than 
guilty, and he will not suffer my soul to perish, 
though a baby is now within me, the child of 
guilt, and sin, and horror. This, my shame, 
come I to tell you; but for the father of my babe 
unborn, cruel though he has been to me, Oh! 
cruel, cruel, indeed—yet shall his name go down 
with me in silence to the grave. I must not, 
must not breath his name in mortal ears; but I 
have looked round me in the wide moor, and 
when nothing that could understand was by, no- 
thing living but birds, and bees, and the sheep 
I was herding, often whispered his name in my 
prayers, and beseeched God and Jesus to for- 
give him ail his sins.’ 

At these words, of which the passionate utter- 
ance seemed to relieve her heart, and before 
the pitying and bewildered old man could reply, 
Mary Simpson raised her eyes from the floor, 
and fearing to meet the face of the minister, 
which had heretofore never shone upon her but 
with smiles, and of which the expected frown 
was to her altogether insupportable, she turned 
then wildly round the room, as if for a dark 
resting place, and beheld Norman Adams root- 
ed to hisseat, leaning towards her with his white 
ghastly countenance, and his eyes starting from 
their sockets, seemingly in wrath, agony, fear, 
and remorse. That terrible face struck poor 
Mary to the heart, and she sunk against the 
wall, and slipped down, shuddering, upon a 
chair. 

‘Norman Adams, I am old and weak, but do 
you put your arm around that poor lost creature, 
and keep her from falling down on the hard 
floor. Lhear it is astormy night, and she has 
walked some miles hither; no wonder she is 
overcome. You have heard her confession.— 
But it was not meant for your ear; so till I see 
you again say nothing of what you have now 
heard.’ 

‘O Sir! a cup of water, for my blood is either 
leaving my heart altogether, or it is drowning it, 
Your voice, Sir, is going far, far away from me, 
and lam sinking down. Oh! hold me—hold 
me up! Itis a pit iato which I am falling!—Saw 
I not Norman Adams?—Where is he now?’ 

“The poor maid did not fall off the chair, al- 
though Norman Adams supported her not; but 
her head lay back against the wall, and a sigh, 
long and dismal, burst from her bosom, that 
deeply affected the old man’s heart, but struck 
that of the speechless and motionless sinner, 
like the first toll of the prison bell that warns 
the felon to leave his cell and come forth to ex- 
ecution, 

The minister fixed a stern eye upon Norman, 
for, from the poor girl’s unconscious words, it 
was plain that he was the guilty wretch who 
had wrought allthis misery. *£ You knew, did 
you not, that she had neither father nor mo- 
ther, sister nor brother, scarcely one relation on 
earth to care for, or watch over her, and yet 


you have used her so? Ifher beauty wasa 
temptation unto you, did not the sweet child’s 
innocence touch your hard selfish heart with 
pity; or her guilt and grief must surely now 
wring it with remorse. Look on her—white— 
cold—breathless—still asa corpse; and yet, 
thou bold bad man, thy footsteps would have 
approached the table of thy Lord.’ 

The child now partly awoke from her swoon, 
and her dim opening eyes met those of Norman 
Adams. She shut them witha shudder, and 
said, sickly and with a quivering voice, ‘O spare, 
spare me, Norman: are we again in that dark 
fearful wood? Tremble not for your life on 
earth, Norman, for never, never willl tell to 
mortal ears that terrible secret: but spare me, 
spare me, else our Saviour, with all his mercy, 
will never pardon your unrelenting soul These 
are cruel looking eyes; you will not surely mur- 
der poor Mary Simpson, unhappy as she is, and 
must for ever be—yet life is sweet! She be- 
seeches youwn her knees to spare her life!’— 
and, in the intense fear of phantasy, the pvor 
creature struggled off the chair, and fell down 
indeed in a heap at his feet. 

‘ Canst theu indeed be the son of old Norman 
Adams, the industrious, the temperate, the mild, 
and the pious; who so often sat in this very 
room which your presence has now polluted, 
and spake with me on the mysteries of life and 
of death? Foul ravisher, what stayed thy hand 
from the murder of that child, when there were 
none near to hear her shrieks in the dark soli- 
tude of the great pine wood? 

Norman Adams smote his heart and fell down 
too on his knees beside the poor ruined orphan 
He put his arm around her, and raising her 
from the floor, said, ‘ No, no, my sin is great, 
too great for heaven’s forgiveness; but, O Sir, 
say not—say not that L would have murdered 
her; for, savage as my crime was, yet may God 
judge me less terrible than if I had taken her 
life.’ 

In a little while they were both seated with 
some composure, and silence was in the room. 
No one spoke, and the old gray-haired man sat 
with eyes fixed, without reading, on the open 
Bible. Atlast he broke silence with these 
words out of Isaiah, that seemed to have forced 
themselves on his heedless eyes:—‘ Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.’ 


Mary Simpson weptaloud at these words; and 
seemed to forget her own wrongs and grief in 
commiseration of the agonies of remorse and 
fear that were now plainly playing on the soul 
of the guilty man. ‘I forgive you, Norman, and 
will soon be out of the way, no longer to anger 
you with the sight of me.’ Then fixing her 
streaming eyes on the minister, she besought 
him not to be the means of bringing him to pun- 
ishment, and a shameful death, for that he might 
repent, and live to be a good man and respected 
in the parish; but that she was a poor orphan, 
for whom few cared, and who, when dead, 
would have but a small funeral. 


‘I_ will deliver myself up into the hands of 
justice,’ said the offender, ‘for I do not deserye 
to live. Mine was an inhuman crime, and let 
a violent and shameful death be my doom.’ 


The orphan girl stood up as if her strength 
had been restored, and stretching out her hands 
passionately, with a flow of most affecting and 
beautiful language, inspired by a meek, single 
and sinless heart, that could not bear the thought 
of utter degradation and wretchedness befalling 
any one of the rational children of God, im- 
plored and beseeched the old man to comfort 
thesinner before them, and promise that the 
dark transaction of guilt should never leave the 
concealment of their own three hearts. ‘Did 
he not save the lives of two brothers once who 
were drowning in the black mossy loch, when 
their own kindred, at work among the hay, 
feared the deep sullen water, and all stood 
aloof shuddering and shrieking, till Norman 
Adams leapt into their rescue, and drew them 
by the dripping hear to the shore, and then lay 
down beside themon the heather as like to 
death at themselves? I myself saw it done; I my- 
self heard their mother cali down the blessing 
of God on Norman’s head, and then all the 
haymakers knelt down and prayed. 


‘When you, on the Sabbath, returned 
thanks to God for that they were saved, Oh! 
kind Sir, did you not name, in the full kirk, 
him who, under Providence, did deliver them 
from death, and who, you said,had thus showed 
himself to be a Christain indeed? May his sin 


against me be forgotten, for the sake of those 


two drowning boys, and their mother, who bles- 
ses his name unto this day.’ 

From a few questions solemly asked, and so- 
lemly answered, the minister found that Nor- 
man Adams had been won by the beauty and 
loveliness of this poor orphan shepherdess, as 
he had sometimes spoken to her when sitting on 
the hill-side with her flock, but that pride had 
prevented him from ever thinking of her in mar- 
riage. It appeared that he had also been false- 
ly informed, by a youth whom Mary disliked for 
his brutal and gross manners, that she was not 
the innocent girl that her seeming simplicity 
denoted. On returning from a festive meeting, 
where this abject person had made many mean 
insinuations against her virtue, Norman Adams 
met her returning to her master’s house, in the 
dusk of the evening, on the foot-path leading 
through a lonely wood, and, though his crime 
was of the deepest dye, it seemed to the minis- 
ter of the religion of mercy, that by repent- 
ance, and belief in the atonement that had once 
been made for sinners, he, too, might perhaps 
hope for forgiveness at the throne of God. 

‘I warned you, miserable man, of the fatal na- 
ture of sin, when first it brought a trouble over 
your countenance, and broke in upon the peace- 
ful integrity of your life.—Was not the silence 
of the night often terrible to you, when you 
were alonein the moors, and the whisper of 
your own conscience told you, that every wick- 
ed thought was sacrilege to your father’s dust? 
Step by step, and almost imperceptibly, per- 
haps, did you advance upon the road that lead- 
eth to destruction; but look back now, and what 
a long dark journey have you taken, standing, 
as you are, on the brink of everlasting death. 
Once you were kind, gentle, generous, manly 
and free, but you trusted to the deceitfulness of 
your own heart; you estranged yourself from the 
house of the God of your fathers, and what has 
your nature done for you at last, but sunk you 
into a wretch, savage, selfish, cruel, cowardly, 
and in good truth a slave? A felon are you, and 
forfeited to the hangman’s hands. Look on 
that poor innocent child, and think what is man 
without God. What would you give now, if the 
last three years of your reckless life had been 
past in a dungeon dug deep into the earth, with 
hunger and thirst gnawing at your heart, and 
bent down under a cart load of chains? Yet 
look not so ghastly, for 1 condemn you not ut- 
terly; nor though I know your guilt, can I know 
what good may yet be left uncorrupted and un- 
extinguished in your soul. Kneel not to me Nor- 
man; fasten not so your eyes upon me: lift them 
upwards, and then turn them in upon your own 
heart, for the dreadful reckoning is between it 
and God.’ 

Mary Simpson had now recovered all her 
strength, and she knelt down by the side of the 
groaner. Deep was the pity she now felt for 
him, who to her had shownno pity; she did not 
refuse to lay her light arm tenderly upon his 
neck. Often had she prayed to God to save his 
soul, even among her rueful sobs of shame in 
the solitary glens; and now that she beheld his 
sin punished with a remorse more than he could 
bear, the orphan would have willingly died, to 
avert from his prostrate head the wrath of the 
Almighty. 

The old man wept at the sight of so much in- 
nocence and so much guilt, kneeling together 
before God, in strange union and fellowship of a 
common being. With his own fatherly arms he 
lifted up the orphan from her knees, and said, 
‘Mary Simpson, my. sweet and innocent Mary 
Simpson, for innocent thou art, the elders will 
give thee a token, that will. on Sabbath day, ad- 
mit'thee (not for the first time, though so young) 
to the communion table. Fear not to approach 
it; look at me, and on my face, when I bless the 
elements, and be thou strong in the strength of 
the Lord. Norman Adams, return to your home. 
Go into the chamber where your father died.— 
Let your knees wear out the part of the floor 
on which he kneeled. It is somewhat worn al- 
ready; you have seen the print of your father’s 
knees —Who knows, but that pardon and peace 
may descend from heaven evenupon such a sin- 
neras thou. On none such as thou have mine 
eyes ever looked, in knowledge, among ail those 
who have lived and died under my care, for 
three generations. But t is the unknown 
guilt that may be hidden eyen in the church- 
yard of a small quiet parish like this! Dostthou 
feel as if God-forsaken! Or, oh! say it unto me, 
canst thou, my poor son, dare to hope for repen- 
tance” 

The pitiful tone of the old man’s trembling 
voice, and the motion of his shaking and wither- 
ed hands, as he lifted them up almost in an at- 


titude of benediction, completed the prostra- 
tion of that sinner’s spirit. All his better na. 
ture, which had been too long oppressed under 
scorn of holy ordinances, and the coldness of 
infidelity, and the selfishness of lawless desires 
that insensibly harden the heart they do not dis. 
solve, now struggled to rise up and respect its 
rights. ‘When I remember what | once was, I 
can hope—when I think what I now am, I only, 
only fear.’ 


A storm of rain and wind had come on, and 
Mary Simpson slept inthe manse that night. 
On the ensuing Sabbath she partook of the Sa- 
crament. <A woful illness fell upon Norman 
Adams; and then for along time no one saw 
him, or knew where he was gone. It was said 
that he was ina distant city, and that he was a 
miserable creature, that never again could Jook 
upon the sun. But it was otherwise ordered. 
He returned to his farm, greatly changed in 
the face and person, but even yet more changed 
in spirit. 

The old minister had more days allotted to him 
than he had thought, and was not taken away 
for some summers. Before he died, he had rea- 
son to know that Norman Adams had repented 
in tears of blood, in thoughts of faith, and in 
deeds of charity; and he did not fear to admit 
him too, in good time, to the holy ordinance, 


along with Mary Simpson, then his wife, and the 
mother of his children. 


Saturpay, Ocroper 25, 1834. 


Death of Archbishop Whitfield. 

The Baltimore papers of yesterday announce 
the death of the Right Rev. JAMES WHIT- 
FIELD, Archbishop of Baltimore. When an- 
nouncing his death, the Baltimore Chronicle 
observes: — 

In the Joss of this most amiable and highly respect- 
ed prelate, the members of the Roman Catholic 
shurch, in the diocese over which he has for some 
time presided, have been deprived of a pastor to 
whom they were bound by the strictest ties of reli- 


gion, and whose paternal care of the flock, which 
had been committed to his charge, had caused him 


_ to be regarded with sentiments of the most profound 


love and respect. His suavity of manners and 
meekness of deportment had, we believe, procured 
for him the kind regard of all who knew him, with- 
out distinction of sect, which caused him to be es- 
teemed a worthy successor of the distinguished and 
much lamented divine to whose high dignity he 
succeeded some years since. 


FOREIGN THEATRICALS. 


Sinclair is engaged at Drury Lane. Wallack 
is also engaged, and is expected in England 
by Christmas. 


Abbott has closed the Victoria theatre, in: 
which Sheridan Knowles took his farewell 
benefit before his departure for this country. 

Butler has been delivering lectures at all the 
principal lecture institutions in London, on 
the decline of the drama in England. 


Glossop opens the Victoria with his splendid 
glass curtain. 

Old Blanchard has been acting in the pro- 
vinces. 


Bunn lost money last season by the intro- 
duction of ballet and opera; and to show legiti- 
mate taste is still alive in England, Mr. Butler, 
of Covent Garden, acted the character of Ham- 
let upwards of forty nights during the last 
season. 


It is reported that Jerrold, the author of Beau 
Nash, is about to visit America. 

Wilkinson has joined Davidye in the future 
management of the Surry Theatre. 

Charles Kemble is at present in Italy, but 
will play alimited number of nights at one of 


thé large theatres. 
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LITERARY, 
MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW WORE. 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just 
published Mrs. Trollope’s new work—a vo- 
lume on ‘ Belgium and Western Germany.” 
We have not had leisure to read the whole of 
it with attention, but it is said to be a work of 
merit, and judging from the extracts that have 
particularly attracted our attention, we are 
willing to subscribe to the opinion—Mrs. Trol- 
lope is a woman with a bad name—with little 
intrinsic reputation, and much notoriety. Her 
book on this country, coarse and slanderous as 
it is, is not without point, and mingles- an 
occasional severe truth with much prejudice 
and falsehood. It was written to be abused— 
designed for the London market—and by the 
grossness of its calumnies has excited more 
attention towards its author than she expected 
or merited. he truth is, the American critics, 
by their abuse, so/d her book, and made Mrs. 
T. a woman of some consequence. Whenshe 
came to this country, she had no idea of turn- 
ing authoress—wrote her volume in relation 
to America as an experiment, and without the 
remotest design of book making for the future. 
But she succeeded—became vain, and deter- 
mined to turn authoress and traveller by pro- 
fession. We have before us the results of her 
expedition into Western Germany. She left 
London for Ostend in June, accompanied by 
her son—and passed through all Western Ger- 
many. Her sketches appear graphic, and 
many of them have been warmly commended 
in the English periodicals. ‘The volume cer- 
tainly possesses merit, is written with nerve, 
freedom, and occasional eloquence, and em- 
braces much interesting information. We have 
marked several passages for publication in our 
columns, but have only space this morning 
for the following: 


FemaLe GamBLers.—On no occasion did [ watch 
higher play than on the evening of the dress ball, 
All the best company in Baden were assembled, and 
the birds of prey, whose profession it was to watch 
them, doubtless came armed for the encounter; and 
prepared to ** fool them to the top of their bent.” 
The following day was Sunday. We passed through 
the public walks on our way to church; and having 
time to spare, looked into the rooms, which even at 
that early hour bad a crowd of people hanging round 
the gaming tables. On our return we entered them 
again, and then this frightful scene of madness was 
at its height. I doubt if any thing less than the evi- 
dence of the senses, can enable any one fully to cre- 
dit and comprehend the spectacle that a gaming ta- 
ble offers. Ll saw women distinguished by rank, 
elegant in person, modest and even reserved in man- 
ner, sitting at the rouge-et-noir table with rateaux 
and marking cards in their bands; the former to push 
forth their bets and draw in their winnings, the lat- 
ter to prick down the events of the game. Isaw 
such at different hours through the whole of Sunday. 
To name these is impossible; but I grieve to say that 
two Englishwomen were among them. ‘There was 
one of this set whom I watched day after day during 


the whole period of our stay, with more interest than | 


I believe was reasonable; for had] studied any other 
as attentively, | might have found less to lament. 
She was young—certainly not more than twenty-five 
—and though not regularly nor brilliantly handsome, 
most singularly winning both in person and demea- 


nour. Her dress was elegant, but peculiarly plain 
and simple. 


ed some handsome rings; a yewelled ‘watch of pecu- 
liar splendour; and a countenance expressive of anx- 
ious thoughtfulness, must be remembered by many 
who were at Baden in August, 1833. They must 
remember too, that, enter the rooms when they 
would, morning, noon or night, still they found her, 
nearly at the same play, at the rouge-et-noir table. 
Her husband, who had as unquestionably the air of 
a gentleman as she had of a lady, though not always 
close to her, was never very distant. He did not 
play himself; and I fancied as he hovered near her, 
that his countenance expressed anxiety; but he re- 
turned the sweet smile with which she always met 
his eye, with an answering smile; and I saw not the 
slightest indication that he wished to withdraw her 
from the table. ‘There*wasan expression in the up- 


r partof her face that my blundering science would 
Love construed into something very foreign to the 
(ee she showed; but there she sat, hour after 


our, and day alter day, not even allowing the bléss- 


by enchantment. 
A close white silk bonnet and gauze 
veil; a quiet-coloured silk gown, with less of flou- | 
rish and trill by the half than any other person; a| 
delicate litle hand;which, when ungloved, displays. 


ed sabbath, that gives rest to all, to bring it to her; 
there she sat, constantly throwing down five franc 
pieces, and sometimes drawing them back again, till 
her young face grew rigid from weariness, and all 
the lustre of her eye faded into a glare of vexed in- 
anity. Alas! alas! is that fair woman a mother? 
God forbid! Another figure at the gaming table, 
which daily drew our attention, was a pale, anxious 
old woman, who seemed no longer to have strength 
to conceal her eager agitation under the air of cal- 
lous indifference, which all practiced players endea- 
your to assume. She trembled with her shaking 
hand, could hardly grasp the instrament with which 
she pushed or withdrew her pieces; the dew of ago- 
ny stood upon her wrinkled brow; yet hour after 
hour, and day after day, she too sat in the enchanted 
chair. I never saw age and station in a position so 
utterly beyond the pale of respect. I was assured 
that she was a person of rank; and my informant 
added, but I trust that she was mistaken, that she 
was an Englishwoman. 


TREATMENT OF THE Deap at FRANKFORT.— 
Either the company by whom this noble work (the 
burial ground) has been projected, or the constituted 
authorities of the city—it matters not which—have 
taken upon themselves the entire charge of all inter- 
ments, and the regulation of all the melancholy bu- 
siness connected with the performance of the last 
offices tor the dead. When a citizen expires, notice 
is given by the family in the proper quarter: from 
that moment every attendance becomes a public in- 
stead of a private duty; and all is performed with 
that undeviating propriety and exactitude, which 
can be insured only by the systematic operation of 
the law. ‘The body is immediately removed to a 
building erected within the gates of the cemetery, 
where it is watched in such a manner that the slight- 
est indication of returning animation could be in- 
stantly perceived; and should such a circumstance 
occur, every contrivance that science has discovered 
or art imagined, to assist resuscitation, is at hand 
to foster it. In a house, also within the gates of the 
cemetery, a physician resides, to diroct the applica- 
tion ot the means employed, and to watch their re- 
sult. The interment, which follows when every 
hope of the return of life has passed, is performed 
with all the reverence and solemnity which the teel- 
ings of the surviving friends can desire; and the ex- 
pense is fixed at a sum never exceeding five pounds 
sterling, but often talling below it. Not only does 
this admirable regulation ensure to all the solemn 
performance of a sacred rite, but the last clinging 
tenderness of human love to the object it has lost, 
is not made, as elsewhere, to watch, with sickening 
agony, the hideous approach of the moment that is 
to part them forever; nor is it permitted to drain 
the purse of the poor reckless mourner, who, at such 
a moment, will rather forget his duty to the living, 
than omit even the shadow of respect for the dead. 
1 doubt whether the costliest ceremonial that ever 
was devised for the intermeut of the most honoured 
relics, could produce an effect of so much solemn 
dignity as this civic care for the dead. 


Mothers and Daughters. 

Messrs. Carey, Hart & Co. have just pub- 
lished an excellent novel, with this title, from 
the pen of Mrs. Gore, authoress of “ Pin Mo- 
ney,” ‘* Manners of the Day,” &c. It has al- 
ready passed through two editions in London. 
Bulwer has passed this high encomium upon 


the writer: 

*« She is the consummater of that undefinable spe- 
cies of wit, which we should call (if we did not 
know the word might be deemed offensive, in which 
sense we do not mean it) the slang of good society. 

“But few people ever painted, with so felicitous 
a hand, the scenery of worldly life, without any ap- 
parent satire. She brings before you the hollowness, 
the maneuvres, and the intrigues of the world, with 
the brilliancy of sarcasm, but with the quiet of sim- 
ple narrative. Her men and women, in her graver 
iales, are of a nobleand costly clay; their objects are 
great; their minds are large, their passious intense 
and pure. The walk upon the stage of the world of 
fashion, and her characters, have growu dwarted as 


their stature, their colours are pale and Janguid: they 
have no generous sumbition, they are (little people! 
they are fine people! This it is that makes her no- 
vel of our social life so natural, and so clear a trans- 
cript of the original.” 


Death from Exposure. 

We learn that on the morning of the 15th 
inst. a man was found in Water street above 
Willow, in a very suffering and destitute con- 
dition, with his clothes burned through at the 
back, and a severe burn on his body. He was 
speechless, and therefore unable to give any 
account of himself. He was taken to thealms 
house, and died the same evening. He was 
apparently forty years of age, about five feet 
eight inches in’ height, muscular frame, with 
grayish hair, blue eyes, and none two muslin 


The air of frivolity has blighted 


shirts, one of them marked “ M. S.”—a black 
hat, much worn—striped pantaloons, valencia 
vest, and corduroy roundabout. Thus far the 
Coroner has been unable to obtain any parti- 
culars in relation to his history. The verdict 
of the Jury was, ‘* Death in consequence of an 
effusion of the blood upon the brain, and also 
a general congestion of the blood vessels, pro- 
duced from the combined effects of intempe- 
rance and cold.” 


___Fatal Accident. 
Mr. Daniel Hess, of Leacock township, Lan- 


caster county, was killed a few days since un- 
der the following circumstances. While en- 
gaged in cutting down a tree, it fell upon the 
back part of his neck, and brought him with 
the fore part of his neck on a log, and there 
held him, which must have insfantly killed 
him. Mr. John Lovet, his tenant, who was 
ploughing near hand, in the same field, about 
ten minutes after the fall of the limb, took no- 
tice of no more chopping, and when looking 
around he saw his situation; there was no 
symptom of life; he immediately sent a boy 
to aneighbor’s house for assistance, while he 
himself fell to work, and cut the log in two, 
and thus they were enabled to remove the bur- 
den. An inquest was immediately held, the 
report of which was, “that he came to his 


death by the falling of a limb ofa tree.” 


JACKSON (TENN.) Sept. 5.-—/Murder.--An atro- 
cious murder was perpetrated in Prudy, in the 
neighbouring connty of M’Nairy,on Saturday even- 
ing last, upon the body of the Rev. Moore Wisdom 
by aman by the name of Ward. The circumstan- 
ces attendiog the horrible transaction, we learn from 
a letter to a gentleman in-this place, were as follows 
--Ward is a gambler, and had been arrested a short 
distance from town for an offence against the laws. 
Mr. Wisdom was constable of the county and had 
Ward in his custody. On arriving in town, and 
alighting from the horse which both had been riding, 
Warp by some means procured a Knife, and—it be- 
ing dark—inflicted six or seven wounds upon Wis- 
dom betore his murderous design could be trustrat- 
ed by the by-standers. The deceased died about 
fifteen minutes after he had been stabbed. He was 
a minister in the Presbyterian Church, and waa 
highly esteemed by all who knew him. Notwith- 
standing his sudden summons, he died in the full as- 
surance of a glorious immortality, Ward has been 
committed to jail. 


SUPPOSED MURDER. 


_The Gardiner (Maine) Intelligencer, re- 
ceived yesterday, says:—**Mrs. Sager, whose 
demise is recorded in another part of our pa- 
per, died from the effect of poison—probably 
arsenic—on Saturday afternoon last. Abouts 
o’clock, A. M. she commenced vomiting, and 
suspicions having been excited that she had 
swallowed poison, medical aid was called in, 
but in spite of every exertion which medical 
skill could make, she expired in about six 
hours, in greatagony. From post mortem ex- 
amination and chemical tests, no doubt exists, 
that her death was caused by arsenic. From 
her repeated declarations, while suffering 
under the dreadful operation of the deadly poi- 
son, and from other circumstances, strong sus- 
picions were excited that the drag was admin- 
istered by her hhsband, Mr. Joseph J. Sager, 
and he was accordingly apprehended on Mon- 
day, and committed to prison the same evening. 


Accidental Death. 


We learn from the Coroner that at an early 
hour yesterday morning, the body of Josepu 
FonTAYNE, a respectable citizen, about sixty 
years of age, was found in the cellar of a new 
building located in George street, above 12th. 
When discovered, the head was buried in 
water, with which the cellar is partially filled. 
It is supposed that Mr. Fontayne, who was 
very near-sighted, while returning home the 
previous evening, accidentally stepped inside 


of the scaffold poles in front of the building, 
and fell into the cellar. His head was severe- 
ly bruised, and it is probable that he was so 
Severely stunned by the fall that he was 
drowned before his senses were restored. The 
owner of the building is a very prudent and 
careful citizen, but it was unfortunate that on 
that evening the cellar way had not been co- 
vered. The deceased has left a family behind 
him to mourn his melancholy fate. The ver- 
dict of the coroner was in accordance with the 
above particulars. We learn that a rumour is 
in circulation to the effect that Mr. F. was 
murdered, but we believe that it is without 
the slightest foundation, 


Suicipe.-A young man named George Wil- 
son, of highly respectable character and con- 
nexions, the son of Eli Willson, of Richland 
county, Ohio, lately comitted suicide, by 
hanging himself in his father’s mill, in conse- 
quence of depression of spirits, produced by a 
misunderstanding with a young lady of the 
neighbourhood, between whom and himself a 
mutual promise of mariage -had for sometime 
subsisted. The lady it appears had taxed him 
with bestowing his attentions elsewhere—a 
charge which, though vroundless, proved more ° 
than the unfortunate youth could bear, who 
sought relief in suicide. 


The North Ameican Review. 

The Hon. Edward Everett is to become edi- 
tor of the North American Review, after the 
next session of Congress. The North Ameri- 
can already occupies the front rank among the 
reviews of this country, but nevertheless, the 
accession of so able a man as Mr. E. to its 
editorial chair, cannot but add to its reputation 
and give additional interest to its pages. He 
is one of the ripest scholars—one of the most 
finished writers in this country. 


FATAL ACCIDENT. 

A fatal accident occurred in New York on 
Saturday afternoon, the circumstances connec- 
ted with which are thus recorded:—*“ As a 
Captain Allen, master of an eastern trader, was 
driving slowly along Madison street in a gig, 
a cart coming round the corner of Rutgers St. 
unfortunately ran against him. The shock 
threw him out of the carriage with great vio- 
lence, and in his fall he struck his side against 
the curbstone. Several persons ran to his as- 
sistance, and when asked if he was hurt, re- 
plied, **take care of the horse and gig, for I am 
a dead man.” Unhappily his foreboding was 
too soon realized. He was conveyed to the 
house of Mr, Betts, grocer, in Madison street, 
where prompt medical assistance was rendered, 
but in vain; he died in a quarter of an hour.—- 
Verdict of the Coroner’s inquest—Accidental 
Death.” 


Casualty.—A shipwright named Reimy, on 
Monday last, fell from the new steamboat now 
on the stocks in Kensington, and was so badly 
injured that he died in a few hours after. He 
was a sober and industrious mechanic, and a 
good workman. 

It is stated that if Don Carlos should suc- 
ceed in establishing himself at the head of the 
Spanish Government, that the odious inquisi- 
tion will be revived: 


The passage between New York and Alba- 
ny, was made one day last week, by the steam 
boat Erie, in nine hours and forty minutes, in- 
cluding ten landings or stoppages. 
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‘an unpleasant predicament—on a strange 


- mouth—his exertions to escape increased—the mud 
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ed PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. - 


A SCENE ON SHORE. 
We a day or two since gave a Strong pas- 
sage from the ‘Cruise of the Midge.” The 
crew of that gallant little vessel were left in 


shore—surrounded by Spanish blood hounds 
and savages, and worn by fatigue and the en- 
ervating influence of the climate of Africa.— 
When we parted they were in pursuit of the 
slavers—plunging and floundering in the mud, 
but determined, if possible, to conquer, and 
rescue the miserable beings they had reason to 
believe constituted the slaver’s cargo. The 
following passages embrace the results of the 
adventure. After having proceeded for some 
time up the narrow pathway described before, 
they at last reached the place of their former 
conflict. 


Heavens! what a scene presented itself! It makes 
one’s blood run cold to reflect on it, even after the 
lapse of years. Onthe platform lay three of our 
people and two Spaniards stark and stiff, and alrea- 
dy stripped naked as the day they were born, by 
whom Heaven only knows, while half-a-dozen native 
dogs were tearing and riving the yet scarcely cold 
carcasses, and dragging the dead arms hither and 
thither, until our near approach frightened them 
away, witha loud unearthly scream, ofno kindred 
to a common bark. 

One fierce brute, with his fore paws planted, 
straight and stiff, before him on a dead body, was 
tugging with his front teeth at the large pectoral 
muscle, occasionally letting go his hold to look at 
us, and utter a short angry bark, and again tearing 
at the bleeding flesh,as it it had been a carcass thrown 
to him for food. Another dog had lain down, with 
ahold of one of the same poor fellow’s cold hands. 
Every now and then he would clap his head side- 
ways on the ground, so as to get the back grinders 
to bear on his prey; and there the creature was, with 
the dead blue fingers across his teeth, crunching, 
and crunching, and gasping, with bis mouth full of 
froth and blood, and marrow, and white splinters 
of the crushed bones, the sinews and nerves of the 
dead limb, hanging like bloody cords and threads 
from —— Bah! you have given us a little de 
trop of this, Master Benjie. 


Two wounded Spaniards were all this time strug- 

ling in the soft mud beyond the platform; their 
ower limbs, and in fact their whole bodies up to 
the arm-pits, had already settled down into the loath- 
some chaos. Some of our people were solt hearted 
enough to endeavour to extricate them, but ‘* Get 
along, get along—be off to the boats, if you wish to 
sleep in a sound skin,” shouted by Mr. Sprawl,made 
all hands turn to the more engrossing affair of self- 
preservation. 


But as it was some time before we could all string 
over the stockade, and the single plank that Jed to 
it from the platform across the mud, | could not help 
remarking one of the poor fellows who appeared to 
have been badly wounded, for there was blood on 
his face, and he appeared very pale. His struggles 
had gradually settled him up to the chin in mire— 
he was shrieking miserably—he sunk over the 


covered his nose—he began to cough and splutter 
for breath—while he struggled hard with his arms 
to keep himself above the surface—had he been one 
of the best swimmers alive—alas! he was now nei- 
ther on earth nor in water—his eyes were still visi- 
ble. Father of mercies, let me forget their expres- 
sion—their hopeless dying glare, as he gradually 
sunk deeper and deeper into the quagmire. Oh! 
whata horrible grave! He disappeared, but his 
hands were still visible—he clasped them together— 
then opened them again—the fingers spread out, 
and quivered like aspen leaves, as he held them up 
towards heaven in an attitude of supplication. 


By the time the last of our stragglers had dragg- 
ged their weary limbs into the enclosure, the shout- 
ing and firing again waxed warm inthe direction of 
the boats, so we made all sail towards them the in- 
stant we had scrambled over the rude stockade, leav- 
ing the other wounded Spaniard, who lay in a harder 
part of the mud, to his fate, notwithstanding the 
poor fellow’s heart-piercing supplication not to be 
left to perish in so horrible a manner as his comrade, 
who had just disappeared. We advanced as rapidly 
as we could, and presently came in sight of this new 
scene of action. The boats were filled with our peo- 
ple who had been leftto guard them, but were still) 
aground, although the flood was fast making. They 
had evidently made the most desperate attempts to 
get them afloat, and had been waiding upto their 
waists in the mud, Four white Spaniards were blaz- 
ing away at them, and at least one hundred and fifty 
naked black savages were crowding round the head 
of the creck, and firing from half « dozen old rusty 
muskets, and throwing spears made of some sort of 
harp wood burnt at the ends, while several were em- 
ployed cutting down the mangroves and throwing 
them into the mud, soas to be able to pass over them 


demonlike savages were routing on bullock’s horns, 
while six or seven had already fallen wounded, and 
lay bellowing and struggling on the ground before 
the well-directed fire of our people. 

‘* Advance, Mr. Sprawl, for the love of heaven,”’ 
the midshipman in charge of the party in the boats 
sung oult—** advance, or we are lost; our ammuni- 
tion is almost out.”? 

Uur own danger made it sufficiently evident, with- 
out this hint, that our only chance of safety was by 
a desperate effort to drive our opponents back into 
the wood, and there keep them at bay unul the boats 
floated. 

Ay, ay, my boys,” cried I, “*keep your fire— 
don’t run short.” 

‘*Confound you, don’t fire,” continued Mr. 
Sprawl, ‘‘or you will hit some of us,” as several of 
the boat’s crew nearest us continued, notwithstand- 
ing, (0 pepper away: then to his own people—‘‘Fol- 
low me, men; if we don’t drive them into the wood,” 
as Mr. Brail says, ‘till the tide makes, we are 
lost.” 

**Hurrah!” shouted the brave fellows, ** we shall 
give them a touch of the pike and cutlass, but no 
firing. Hurrah.” 

We charged them, and the black savages and their 
white leaders were in an instant driven into the re- 
cesses of the jungle, but not before we had captured 
three more of the white Spaniards and seven of their 
black allies, Our object being in the meantime at- 
tained, we now called a halt, and sent back a man 
to the boats, with orders to advise us the moment 
they were afloat. Worn out and feeble as most of 
the party were, from want of food und fatigue, many 
fell asleep, leaning against trees, or slipped down 
on the twisted roots of the mangroves. Every thing 
had continued quiet for about a quarter of an hour, 
no sound being heard beyond an ceeasions! shout or 
wild cry in the recesses of the brushwood, when all 
at once the man we had despatched to the rear, came 
rushing up to us at the top of his speed. 

‘The boats will be afloat in ten minutes, sir.” 

‘Thank heaven, thank heaven,” I exclaimed. 

**But an Eboe canoe,” continued the man, sud- 
denly changing my joy into sadness, ** with more 
than fifty people on board, is now paddling up the 
creek,” 

** The devil!” exclaimed Mr. Sprawl, ‘‘ are we 
never to get clear of this internal corner?” And 
then recollecting who he was, and where he was, 
and that the lives of the whole party were dependent 
on his courage and self-possession, he rose from 
where he bad sat himself down on the root of a bush. 

‘*Men, we must go the right about, and be off to 
the boats—so send the wounded forward; the officers 
and marines will bring up the rear. So heave ahead, 
will ye; but no rushing now—-be cool, for the credit 
of the ship.” 

The instant we retreated the sound of the negro 
horns and drums again commenced; the yells rose 
higher than ever, and dropping shots whistled over- 
head, clipping off a leaf here and a dry branch there. 

We sculled along; the noises behind us increasing, 
until we once more reached the head of the creek. 
The boats were by this time not afloat exactly, but 
the advance of the tide had so thinned the mud, that 
it was clear, if we could unce get the people on board, 
we should have little difficulty in sliding them into 
deep water. However, the nearest could not be got 
within boat-hook length of the bank, and two of the 
oars being laid out to form a gang way, no sooner did 
the first seaman step along them, than—crack—one 
gave way, and the poor tellow plumped up to the 
waist in mud. It we were to get disabled in our 
fins, certain destruction must ensue; this was palpa- 
ble to all of us; so we had to scramble on board 
through the abominable stinking slime the best way 
we could, without risking any more of the ash staves. 
In the meantime the uncouth noises and firing in the 
rear came nearer and increased, 

**So now, hand the prisoners on board, and place 
them beside their comrades there,” shouted Mr. 
Sprawl. 


Easier said than done. Taking advantage of the 
uproar, they had hung back, and now as the first of 
the savages appeared from under the green trees, 
evidently with an intention of again attacking us, 
they fairly turned tail, and before we could gather 
our wits about us, they were off, and for ever beyond 
our ken. The last of our people had got on board, 
all to a poor boy, who had been badly wounded, in- 
deed hame-strung with a Knife, and as he had fainted 
on the brink from pain and loss of blood, tor a mo- 
ment he had been forgotten. But only for a mo- 
ment. 


“ God help me, God help me,” said I, “ why itis 
poor little Graham, my own servant; shove close to, 
and let me try to get him on board.”? The lad spok- 
en of wasa slight brown-haired boy, about fifteen 
years of age. ‘The sound of my voice seemed to re- 
vive him; he lifted his head; but the four Spanish 
prisoners, whom we had secured on board, on the 
instant, as if moved by one common impulse, made 
a bound overboard, and although they sank up to the 
waist, they made a desperate attempt to reach the 
bank, the leading one, who seemed to have been an 
officer, shouting out to their allies in*the wood,— 
** Camaradas, una golpe bueno, y somos salvados— 
una golpe fuerte, y somos libres.” This was the 
signal fora general rush of the combined column 
from out of the thicket of black naked savages, led 
on by the white crew of the slaver. As they rushed 
down tothe brink, the poor wounded lad made a 
desperate attempt to rise; and ashe rana step or 


jike a mat, and get at the boats. Que or two of the 


two staggering towards the creek, he looked behind 


him at the savages, who were advancing with loud | 


shouts. 


and lips blue as indigo, and eyes starting from the 
socket, called out,—** For the dear love of Jesus, 
shove ahead, and save me; Oh! Mr. Sprawl, save 
me. Mr. Brail, for God Almighty’s sake, don’t de- 
sert me, Oh, Sir!” A black savage had rushed for- 
ward and seized him—I fired—he dropped, dragg- 
ing the boy down with him; and I could see him in 
his agony try to tear him with his teeth, while the 
helpless lad struggled withall his might to escape 
from the dying savage. He did get clear of him, and 
with a strength that [ could net believe he had pos- 
sessed, he once more got on his legs, and hailed me 
again; but the uproar was now so loud, and the fir- 
ing so hot, that I could not hear what he said, 


“ The boats are afloat, the boats are afloat !’’ shout- 
ed twenty voices at once. At this very moment a 
negro savage caught the lad round the waist, another 
laid hold ot him by the hair, and before he could 
tree himself, the latter drew his knife around his 
neck, and the next instant the trunk, with the blood 
gushing from the several arteries, was quivering 
amongst the mud, while the monster held aloft the 
bleeding head with its quivering and twitching fea- 
tures, > 


_ * Heaven have merey on us—Heaven have mercy 
on us,” said ], but we were now widening our dis- 
tance fast, although I could see them strip the body 
with the speed ofthe most expert camp follower; 
and while the Spaniards on shore were, even under 
our fire, trying to extricate their comrades, all of 
them wounded, who were floundering in the slime 
and ooze, the bluck allies were equally active ip cut- 
ting ap and mutilating the poor boy with thé most 
demomacal ferocity, and 
not attempt further description of a scene so replete 
with horror and abomination. We poled along with 
all the little strength that a day of such dreadful in- 
cidents, and a climate of the most overpowering 
heat and fearful insalubrity, had leftus. At length 
the creek widened so as to allow us to ply our oars, 
when we seen the large Eboe war-canoe, already 
mentioned, in the very act of entering the narrow 
canal we were descending. As we approached, we 
had an opportunity of observing the equipment of 
this remarkable craft; it was upwards of sixty feet 
long, and was manned by forty hands—twenty of a 
side, ail plying their great broad-bladed paddles.— 
These men sat close to the gunwale of the vessel on 
each side, and were sufficiently apart to leave room 
for upwards of fifty men and women to be stowed 
amidships. These last were all bound with withes, 
or some kind of country rope; and although there 
were no serious or very evident demonstrations of 
gricf amongst them,yet it at once occurred to me that 
they were slaves sent down to our black friend’s de- 
pot, to await the arrival of the next vessel, or pro- 
bably to-complete the polacre’s cargo. An old 
white-headed, yellow-skinned negro, bearing the ta- 
tooed marks of a high-caste man of his tribe on his 
square-featured visage, and having the skin marked 
as if it had at one time been peeled off his temples 
on each side, was seated in the bow. He evidently 
took us for part of the crew of some slaver lying be- 
low. He shouted to us, and pointed to his cargo; 
but we had other fish to fry, and accordingly never 
relaxed in our pulling, until at five in the atternoon, 
we were once more on board of the felucca. On 
mustering we found seven missing, four of whom | 
knew had been killed outright, and no fewer than 
fourteen of them wounded, some of them seriously 
enough. ‘lhe first thing we did was to weigh and 
drop down out of gun-shot of the fort, when we 
again anchored close under the bauk on the opposite 
side of the river. Ly the time we were all snug it 
was near six o’clock in the evening; and the wild 
cries and uproar on the bank had subsided, no sound 
marking the vicinity of our dangerous neighbours, 
excepting a startling shout now aud then, that gush- 
ed from amongst the mangrove jungle, while a thick 
column of blue smoke curled ap into the calm even- 
ing sky from the smoking ruins of the house, 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
The Sultan’s Wives-—-Opium Eaters The 
Janizaries. 

Now that we have a breathing spell from po- 
lities, we resume the republication of “ First 
Impressions or Notes by the Way,” the letters 
from abroad written by N. P. Willis. We 
have reason to know that they are read with in- 
terest, inasmuch as we have frequent inqui- 
ries for the papers containing them. The letters 
from Constantinople, and description of Tur- 
key and Turkish manners, are among the most 
interesting of the series. Take the following 


for example: 

The “ Golden Horn’ is a curved arm of the sea, 
the broadest extremity meeting the Bosphorus and 
forming the harbour of Consiautinople, and the oth- 
er tapering away till it is lost in the ** Valley of 
Sweet Waters.” It curls through the midst of the 
“seven billed city, and you cross it whenever you 
have an errand in old Stamboul. Its hundreds of 
shooting caiques, its forests of merchantmen and 
men-of-war, its noise anid its confusion are exchang- 
ed in scarce ten minutes of swift pulling for the 


breathless and Eden-like solitude of a valley that has 


He then with his face as pale as ashes, ; not its parallel, | am inclined to think, between the 


Mississippi and the Caspian. It is called in Turkish 
khyat-khana. Opening with a gentle curve trom the 
Golden Horn, it winds away into the hills towards 
Belgtade, its long and even hollow, threaded by a 
lively stream, and carpeted by a broad belt of un- 
broken green sward swelling up to the enclosing 
hills, with a grass so verdant and silken that it seems 
the very floor of faery. In the midst of its longest 
stretch to the eye, (perhaps two miles of level mea- 
dow, ) stands a beautiful serai of the sultan’s, unfenc- 
ed aud open, as if it had sprung from the green mea- 
dow like a lily. Tht stream runs by ite door, and 
over a mimic fall whose lip is of scolloped marble, 
is built an oriental kiosk, all carving and gold, that 
is only too delicate and fantastical for reality. 

Here, with the first grass of spring, the sultan 
sends his fine-footed Arabians to pasture; and here 
come the ladies of his harem, (chosen, women and 
horses, for much the same class of qualities) and in 
the long summer afternoons, with mounted eunuchs 
on the hills around, torvidding on pain of death, all 
approach to the sacred retreat, they venture to drop 
their jealous veils and ramble about in their unsuoned 
beauty. 

After a gallop of three or four miles over the 
broad waste table plains, in the neighbourhood of 
Constantinople, we checked our horses suddenly on 
the brow of a precipitous descent, with this scene of 
beauty spread out before us, I had not yet approach- 
ed it by water, and it seemed to me asif the earth 
had burst open at my feet, and revealed some realm 
of enchantment. Behind me, and away beyond the 
horizon, I could see only a trackless heath, brown 
and treeless, while a hundred feet below lay a strip of 
very paradise, blooming in all the verdure and hea- 
venly freshness of spring. We descended slowly, 
sud crossing a bridge half hidden by willows, rode 
in upon the elastic green sward, (tor myself) with 
half a feeling of protanation. ‘There were no eu- 
nuchs upon the hills, however, and our spirited 
‘Turkish horses threw their wild heads into the air, 
and we flew over the verdant turf like a troup of 
Delhis, the sounds of the hoofs on the yielding car- 
pet scarcely audible. ‘The fair palace in the centre 
of this domain of loveliness was closed, and it was 
ooly after we had walked around it that we observed 
a small tent of the prophet’s green couched in a 
small dell on the hill side, and containing probably 
the guard of its imperial master. 

We mounted again and rode up the valley for two 
or three miles, following the same level and verdant 
curve, the soft carpet broken only by the silver 
thread of the Barbyses, loitering through it on its 
way to the sea. A herd of buffaloes, tended by a 
Bulgarian boy, stretched on his back in the sunshine, 
and a small caravan of eamels bringing wood from 
the hills, and keeping tu the soft valley as a reliet 
to their spongy feet, were the only animated por- 
tions of the landscape. I think I shall never form 
to my mind aaother picture of romantic rural beauty 
(an employment of the imagination | am much given 
to when out of humour with the world) that will 
not resemble the ** Valley of Sweet Waters”—the 
khyat-khana of Constantinople. ‘*Poor Slingsby”’ 
never was here. 


The lofty mosque of Sulymanye, the bazaars of 
the opium-eaters, and the ‘J'imar-hane, or mad- 
house of Constantinople, are all upon one square in 
the highest part of the city. We entered the vast 
court of the mosque from a narrow and filthy street, 
and the impression of its towering plane-trees and 
noble area, and of the strange, but grand and cosily 
pile in its centre, was almost devotional. An inne 
court, enclosed by a kind of romanesque wall, con- 
tained a sacred marble fountain of light and airy ar- 
chitecture, and the portico facing this was sustained 
by some of those splendid and gigantic columns of 


porphyry and jasper, the spoils of the churches of 
Asia Minor, 


I think the most beautiful spire that rises into the 
sky is the Turkish minaret. If I may illustrate an 
object of such magnitude by so trifling a comparison, 
it is exactly the shape and proportions of an ever- 
pointed pencil-case—the silver bands answering to 
the encircling galleries, one above another, from 
which the muezzin calls out the hour of prayer.— 
The minaretis painted white, the galleries are fan- 
tastically carved, and rising to the height of the 
highest steeples in our country, (four and sometimes 
six to a single mosque) the slender and pointed fin- 
gers of devotion seem to eater the very sky. Ke- 
membering, dear reader, that there are two hundred 
and twenty mosques, and thre@ hundred chapels in 
Constantinople, raising, perhaps, in all, a thousand 
minarets to heaven, you may get some idea of the 


magnificence of this seven-hilled capital of the 
eusi. 


It was near the hour of prayer, and the devout 
mussulmans were thronging into the court of Suly- 
manye by every gate. Passing the noble doors, with 
their strangely-carved arches of arabesque, which 
invite all to enter but the profaning foot ot the Chris- 
tian, the turbaned crowd repaired first to the foun- 
tains. From the walls of every mosque, by small 
conduits pouring into a marble basin, flow streams 
of pure water for the religious ablutions of the faith- 
ful. The mussalman approaches, throws off his 
flowing robe, steps out of his yellow slippers, and 
unwinds his voluminous turban with devout delibe- 
rateness. A small marble step, worn hollow with 


pious use, supports his foot while he washes from 
the knee downward. His hands and arms, with th 


flowing sleeve of his silk shirt rolled to the shoulder 
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receive the same lavation,and then, washing his 
face, he repeats a brief prayer, resumes all but his 
slippers, and enters the mosque barefooted. The 
mihrab, (or niche indicating the side toward the 
tomb of the prophet,) fixes his eye. He folds his 
hands together, prays a moment standing, prostrates 
himself flat on bis face toward the hallowed quarter, 
rises upon his knees, and continues praying and 
prostrating himself for, perhaps, half an hour. And 
ail this process is required by the muiti, and per- 
formed by every good mussulman five times a day! 
A rigid adherence to it is almost universal among 
the Turks. In what an odour of sanctity would a 
Christian live, who should make himself thus ‘‘famt- 
liar with heaven!” 

As the muezzin from the minaret was shouting 
his last *‘mashallah!” with a voice like a man calling 
out from the clouds, we left the court of the majestic 
mosque, with Byron’s reflection: 


** Alas! man makes that great which makes him 
little 


and, having delivered ourselves of this scrap of po- 
etical philosophy, we crossed over the square to the 
Opium-eaters. 

A long row of half-ruined buildings, of a single 
story, with porticos in front, and the broad, raised 
platform beneath, on which the ‘Turks sit cross-leg- 
ged at public places, is the scene of what was once a 
peculiarly oriental spectacle. ‘The mafti has of late 
years denounced the use of opium, and the devotees 
to its sublime intoxication have either conquered the 
habit, or what is more probable, indulge it in more 
secret places. The shops are partly ruinous, and 
those that remain in order, are used as cafes, in 
which, however, it is said that the dangerous drug 
may still be procured. My companion inquired of 
a good-humoured-looking caffejee whether there 
was any place at which a confirmed opium-eater 
could be seen under its influence. He said there was 
an old Turk, who was in the habit of frequenting 
bis shop, and, if we could wait an hour or two, we 
might see him in the highest state of intoxication. 
We had no time to spare, if the object had been 
worth our while. 


And here, thought J, as we sat down and took a 
cup of coffee in the balf-rained cafe, have descended 
upon the delirious brains of these noble drunkards, 
the visions of Paradise so glowingly described in 
books—visions, it is said, as far exceeding the poor 
invention of the poet, as the houris of the prophet 
exceed the fair camsels of this world. Here men, 
otherwise in their senses, have believed themselves 
emperors, warriors, poets; these wretched walls and 
bending roof the fair proportions of a palace; this 
gray old caffejee a Hylas or a Ganymede. Here men 
have come to cast off, for an hour, the dull thraldom 
of the body; to soar into the glorious world of fancy 
at a penalty of a thousand times the proportion of 
real misery; to sacrifice the invalugble energies of 
health, and deliberately poison the very fountain of 
life, for a few brief moments of magnificent and 
phrensied blessedness. It is powerfully described 
in the “Opium-Eater” of De Quincy. 


At the extremity of this line of buildings, by a na 
tural proximity, stands the Timar-hane. We passed 
the porter at the gate without question, and entered 
a large quadrangle, surrounded with the grated win- 
dows of cells on the ground floor, In every window 
was chained amaniac. ‘The doors of the cells were 
all open, and, descending by a step upon the low 
stone floor of the first, we found ourselves in the pre- 
sence of four men chained to rings, in the four cor- 
ners, by massy iron collars. The man in the window 
sat crouched together, like a person benumbed, (the 
day was raw and cold as December, ) the heavy chain 
of his collar hanging on his naked breast, and his 
shoulders imperfectly covered witha narrow blanket. 
His eyes were large and fierce, and his mouth was 
fixed in an expression of indignant sullenness. My 
companion asked him if he were ill. He said he 
should be well, if he were out—that he was bronght 
there in a fit of intoxication two years ago, and was 
no more crazy than his keeper. Poor fellow! It 
might easily be true! He lifted bis heavy collar from 
his neck as he spoke, and it was not difficult to be- 
lieve that misery like his for two long years would, 
of itself, destroy reason. There was a better dressed 
man in the opposite corner, who informed us, ina 
gentlemanly voice, that he had been a captain in 
the Sultan’s army, and was brought there in the de- 
lirium of a fever. He was at a loss to know, he said, 
why he was imprisoned still. 

We passed on to a poor, half naked wretch in the 
last stage of illness and idivcy, who sat chattering to 
himself, and though trembling with cold, interrupt- 
ed his monologue cortinually with fits of the wildest 
Jaughter. Farther on sata young man of a face so 
full of intellectual beauty, an eye so large and mild, 
a mouth of such mingled sadness and sweetness, and 
a forehead so broad, and marked so nobly, that we 
stood, all of us, struck with a simultaneous feeling 

of pity and surprise. A. countenance more beaming 
with all that is admirable in human nature, 1 have 
never seen, even in painting. He might have satto 
Da Vinci for the ‘‘beloved apostle.” He had tied 
the heavy chain by a shred to a round of the grating 
to keep its weight from his neck, and seemed calm 
and resigned, with all his sadness. My friend spoke 
to him, but he answered obscurely, und seeing that 
our gaze disturbed him, we passed unwillingly on. 
Ob, what room there is in the world for pity! It 
that poor prisoner be not a manise, (as he may not 
Le,) and if nature has not falsified in the structure of 
his mind the superior impress on his features, what 


Prometheus-like agony has he suffered! The guilt- 
iest felon is better cared for. And allowing his 
mind to be a wreck, and allowing the hundred hu- 
man minds, inthe same cheerless prison, to be cer- 
tainly in ruins, oh what have they done to be weigh- 
ed down with iron on their necks, and exposed like 
caged beasts, shivering and naked, to the eye of 
pitiless curiosity? 1 bave visited lunatic assylums 
in France, Italy, Sicily, and Germany, but, culpably 
neglected as most of them are, I have seen nothing 
comparable to this inhorrer. ‘ls he never unchain- 
ed?’ we asked. ‘Never!’ And yet from the ring to 
the iron collar, there was just chain enough to per- 
mit him to stand upright! ‘here were no veesels 
near them, not even a pitcher of water. Their dens 
were cleansed and the poor sufferers fed at appointed 
hours, and, come wind or rain, there was neither 
shu'ter nor glass to defend them from the inclemen- 
cy of the weather. 

We entered most of the rooms, and found in all 
the same dampness, filthand misery. One poor 
wretch had been chained to the same spot for twen- 
ty years. The keeper said he never slept. He 
talked all the night long. Sometimes at mid-day 
his voice would cease, and his head nod for an in- 
stant, and then with a starteas if he feared to be si- 
lent, he raved on with the same incoherent rapidity. 
He had been a dervish. His collar and chain were 
bound with rags, and a tattered coat was fastened up 
on the inside of the window, forming a small recess 
in which he sat, between the room and the grating. 
fle was emaciated tothe last degree. His beard 
was tangled and filthy, his nails curled over the ends 
of his fingers, and his appearance, save only an eye 
of the keenest lustre,’ that of a wild beast. 

In the last room we found a good-looking young 
man, weil dressed, healthy, composed, and having 
every appearance of a person in the soundest state 
of mind and body. He saluted us courteously, and 
told my friend that he was a renegade Greek. He 
had turned mussuiman a year or two ago, had lost 
his reason, and so was broughthere. He talked of 
it quite as a thing of course, and seemed to be en- 
tirely satisfied that the best had been done for him. 
One of the party took hold of his chain. He winced 
as the collar stirred on his neck, and said the lock 
was on the outside of the window, (which was true, ) 
and that the boys came in and tormented him by 
pulling it sometimes. ‘There they are,” he said, 
pointing to two orthree children who had just en- 
tered the court, and were running round from one 
prisoner toanother. We bade him good morning, 
and he laid his hand to his oreast and bowed with a 
smile. As we passed toward the gate, the chatter- 
ing lunatic on the opposite side screamed after us, 
the old dervish laid his skinny hands on the bars of 
his window, and talked louder and faster, and the 
children, approaching close to the poor creatures, 
laughed with delight at their excitement. 

It wasa relief to escape to the common sights 
and sounds of the city. We walked on tothe //ip- 
podrome. The only remaining beauty of this famous 
square is the uurivalled mosque of Sultan Achmet, 
which, though inferior in size to the renowned Santa 
Sophia, is superior in elegance both within and with- 
out. ts six slender and towering minarets are the 
handsomest in Constantinople. ‘The wondrous 
obelisk in the centre of the square, remains perfect 
as in the time of the Christian emperors, but tue 
brazen tripod is gone from the twisted column, and 
the serpent-like pillar itself is leaning over with its 
brazen folds to its fall- 

Here stood the barracks of the powerful Janiza- 
ries, and trom the side of Sultan Achmet the can- 
non were levelled upon them, as they rushed from 
the conflagration within. And here, when Con- 
siantinople was the “second Rome,” were witness- 
ed the triumphal processions of Cliristion conquest, 
the march of the crusaders, bound for Palestine, and 
the civil tumults which Justinian, walking among the 


people with the gospel in his hand, tried in vain to| 


aliay ere they burnt the great edifice built of the 
ruins of the temple of Solomon. And around this 
now neglecied area, the captive Gelimer followed 
in chains the chariot of the conquering Balesarius, 
repeating the words of Solomon, “vanity of vanities! 
all is vanity!” while the conqueror himself, throw- 
ing aside his crown, prostrated himself at the feet 
ot the beautiful Theodora, raised from a roman ace 
tress to be the Christian empress of the east.— 
From any elevated point of the city, you may still 
see the ruins of the palace of the renowned warrior, 
and read yourself a lesson on human vicissitudes, re- 
membering the school-kook story of ‘tan obolon for 
Belisarius!” 

The Hippodrome was, until late years, the con- 
stant scene of the games of the gereed. Wath the 
destruction of the Janizaries, end the introduction 
of Europeon tactics, this graceful exercise has gone 
out of fashiou. The east is fast losing its picturesque- 
ness. Dress, habits, character, every thing seems 
to be undergoing a gradual change,and when;as the 
Turks themselves predict, the moslem is driven in- 
to Asia, this splendid capital will become another 
Paris, and with the improvements in travel, a sum- 
mer in Constantinople will be as little thought of as 
a tour in Italy. Politicians in this part of the world 
predict such a change is about to arrive. 


The Head-Stone. 
BY PROFESSOR WILSON, 
The coffin was let down to the bottom of the grave, 
the planks were removed from the headed-up brink, 
the first rattling clods had struck their knell, the 


quick shovelling was over, and the long, broad, 


a 


skilfully cut pieces of turf were aptly joined together, 
and trimly aid by the beating spade, so that the 
newest mound in the church-yard was scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from those that were grown over by the 
undisturbed grass and daisies of a luxuriant spring. 
The burial was soon over, and the party, with 
one consenting motion, having uncovered the 
heads in decent reverence of the place and occa- 
sion, were beginning to separate, and about to 
leave the church-yard. Here some acquaintances, 
from distant parts of the parish, who had not had 
opportunity of addressing each other in the house 
that had belonged to the deceased, nor in the course 
of tne few hundred yards that the little procession 
had to move over from his bed to his grave, were 
shaking hands quietly but cheerfully, and inquiring 
after the welfare of each other’s families. ‘There, a 
small knot of neighbours were speaking, without 
exaggeration, of the respectable character which the 
deceased had borne, and mentioned to one another 
little incidents of his life, some of them so remote 
as to be Known only to the gray-headed persons of 
the groupe. While a few yards farther removed 
from the spot, were standing together parties who 
discussed ordinary concerns, altogether unconnected 
with the funeral, such as the state of the markets, 
the promise of the season, or change of tenants; but 
still with a sobriety of manner and voice, that was 
insensibly produced by the influence of the simple 
ceremony now closed, by the quiet graves around, 
and the shadow of the spire and gray walls of the 
house of God. 

‘Two men yet stood together at the head of the 
grave, with countenances of sincere but unimpas- 
sioned grief. They were brothers, the only sons of 
him who had been buried. And there was some- 
thing in their situation that naturally kept the eyes 
of many directed apon them for a long time, and 
more intently than would have been the case, had 
there been nothing more observable about them than 
the common symptoms of a common sorrow. But 
these two brothers, who were now standing at the 
head of their father’s grave, had for some years been 
totally estranged from each other, and the only words 
that had passed between them, during all that time, 
had been uttered within a few days past, during the 
necessary preparations for the old man’s funeral. 

No deep and deadly quarrel was between these 
brothers, and neither of them could distinctly tell 
the cause of this unnatural estrangement. Perhaps 
dim jealousies of their father’s ftavour,—selfish 
thoughts that will sometimes force themselves into 
poor men’s hearts, respecting temporal expectations 
—unaccommodating manners on both sides—taunt- 
ing words that mean little when uttered, but which 
rankle and fester in remembrance—imagined oppo- 
sition of interests, that, duly considered, would have 
been found one and the same—these, and many other 
causes, slight when single, but strong when rising 
up together in one baneful band, had gradually but 
fatally infected their hearts, till at last they who in 
youth had been seldom separate, and truly attached, 
now met at market, and, miserable to say, at church, 
with dark and averted faces, like different clansmen 
during a feud. 


Surely ifany thing could have softened their hearts 
towards each other, it must have been to stand si- 
lently, side by side, while the earth, stones, and 
clods, were falling down upon their father’s coffin. 
And doubtless their hearts were so softened. But 
pride, though it cannot prevent the holy affections 
of nature from being felt, may prevent them from 
being shown; and these two brothers stood here to- 
gether, determined not to let each other know'the 
mutual tenderness that, in spite of them, was gush- 
ing up in their hearts, aud teaching them the uncon- 
fessed folly and wickedness of their causeless quar- 
rel, 


A head-stone had been prepared, and a person 
came forward to plunt it. The elder brother direct- 
ed him to place it—a plain stone, with a sand glass, 
skull, and cross bones, chiselled not rudely, and a 
few words inscribed. ‘Ihe younger brother regard- 
ed the operation with a troubled eye, and said, 
loudly enough to be heard by several of the bystand- 
ers, “William,this was not kind in you—you should 
have told me of this, I loved my father us well as 
you could love him. You were the elder, and, it 
may be, the favourite son; but I had a right in nature 
to have joined you in ordering this head-stone, had 
I not?” 


During these words, the stone was sinking into 
the earth, and many persons who were on their way 
from the grave, returned. For a while the elder 
brother said nothing, for he had a consciousness in 
his heart that he ought to have consulted his father’s 
son in Gesigning this last becoming mark of affection 
and respect to his memory; so the stone was planted 
in silence, and now stood erect, decently and simply 
among the other unostentatious memorialsof the 
humble dead. 


‘The inscription merely gave the name and age 
of the deceased, and told that the stone had been 
erected ‘‘by his affectionate sons.” The sight of 
these words seemed to soften the displeasure of the 
angry man, and he said, somewhat more mildly, 
“yes, we were his affectionate sons, and since my 
name is on the stone, | am satisfied, brother. We 
have not drawn together kindly of late years, and 
perhaps never may; but I acknowledge and respect 
your worth; and here, before our own friends, and 
before the friends of our father, with my foot above 
his head, l express my willingness to be on better 
and other terms with you, and if we cannot command 


>. 


love in our hearts, let us at least, brother, bar out 
all unkindness.” 

The minister, who had attended the funeral, and 
had something intrusted to him to say publicly bes 
fore he left the church-yard, now came forward and 
asked the elder brother, why he spake not regarding 
this matier. He saw that there was something of a 
cold and sullen pride rising up in his heart, for not 
easily may any man hope to dismiss from the cham- 
ber of his heart even the vilest guest, if once che- 
rished there. With a solemn and almost severe air, 
he looked upon the relenting man, and then, chang- 
ing his countenance into serenity, said gently, 


Behold how good a thing it is 
And how becoming well, 
Together such as brethren are 

lo unity to dwell, 


The time, the place, and this beautiful expression 
of a natural sentiment, quite overcame a heart, in 
which many kind, if not warm, affections dwelt; and 
the man thus appealed to bowed down his head and 
wept. ‘*Give me your hand, brother;” and it was 
given, while a murmur of satisfaction arose from all 
present, and all hearts felt kindlier and more hu- 
manely towards each other. 

As the brothers stood fervently, but composedly 
grasping each other’s hands, in the little hollow that, 
lay between the grave of their mother, long since 
dead, and of their father, whose shroud was haply 
not yet still from the fall of dust, the minister stood 
beside them with a pleasant countenance, and said, 
‘* I must fulfil the promise I made to your father on 
his death-bed. I must read to you a few words 
which hishand wrote at an hour when his tongue 
denied its office. I must not say that you did your 
duty to your old father; for did he not often beseech 
you, apart from one anuther, to be reconciled, for 
your own sakes as Christians, for his sake, and for 
the sake of the mother who bare you, and Stephen, 
who died that you might be born? When the palsy 
struck him for the last time, you were both absent, 
nor was it your fault that you were not beside the 
old man when he died. As long as sense continned 
with him here, did he think of you two, and of you 
two alone.—Teurs were in his eyes; I saw them 
there, and on his cheek too, when no breath came 
from his lips. But of ihisnomore. He died with 
this paper in hishand; and he made me know that 
I was to read it to you over his grave. I now obey 
him. 

** My sons, if you will let my bones lie quiet in 
the grave, near the dust of your mother, depart not 
from my burial till, in the name of God and Christ, 
you promise to love one another as you used to do, 
Dear boys, receive my blessing.” 

Some turned their heads away to hide the tears 
that needed not to be hidden,—and when the brothers 
had released each other froma long and sobbing em- 
race, many went up to them, and ina single word or 
two expressed their joy at this perfect reconcilement. 
The brothers themselves walked away from the 
chureh-yard, arm in arm with the minister to the 
Manse. On the following Sabbath, they were seen 
sitting with their families in the same pew, and it 
was observed, that they read together, off the same 
Bible when the minister gave out the text, and that 
they sang together, taking hold of the same psalm 
book. ‘The same psalm was sung, (given out at 
their own request,) of which one verse had been 
repeated at their father’s grave; a larger sum than 
usual was Gn that Sabbath found in the plate tor the 
poor, for Love and Charity are sisters. And ever 
after, both during the peace and the troubles of this 
life, the hearts of the brothers were as one, and in 
noihing were they divided. 


— 


Conflagration of Moscow. 
This magnificent product of human ingenu- 


ity, which has already elicited the admiration 
of thousands, continues in this city, and night 
ly attracts crowds to the Washington Hall, 
where it is exhibited. We learn that it is the 
intention of the proprietor to leave the city 
early next week, and that hence the exhibition 
will positively close on Saturday evening next. 
We cannot conceive of a better entertainment 
during the present delightful weather, and 
those of our citizens who have not yet wit- 
nessed the **Conflagration” should not neglect 
the present opportunity. The following in- 
teresting particulars in relation to it have been 
communicated for the Inquirer and will be read 


interest,— 


While the French army were penetrating the in- 
terior of Russia, and advancing to the very gates of 
Moscow, Mr. Maelzel had a splendid exhibition in 
Vienna. One day as Mr. Maelzel was passing the 
palace of the Prime Minister, a military courier 
drove upon the full gallop into the court ws He 
was a member of the Imperial Guard, and being ae- 
quainted with him, Mr. Maelzel inquired—‘*What 
news??—**Moscow is in flames!” replied the eou- 
rier, and without uttering another syllable, he leap- 
ed from his steed and rushed into the vestibule of the 
audience chamber. 

“Moscow in flames!?? This was astonishing news. 


It filled Mr. Maelzel’s mind at once. In imagina- 
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tion he could hear the sound of the bells, music, can- | 


non and musketry. He could see the Russians fly- 
ing in every direction, and the soldiers of Napoleon 
marching column after column, in the great capital, 
while fire and smoke appeared to him to spread and 
extend from one end to the other of the Northera 
Metropolis. 


As in atime of war the merchant seizes upon the 
opportunity to dispose of his military stores to the 
best advantage, so on the present occasion, Mr. 
Maelzel resolved to accomplish something with 
**Moscow in flames.” In a word, he instantly eon- 
ceived the idea of a grand mechanical panorama, 
which should represent, as nearly as possible, a fac 
simile of the real scene. Impressed with the thought,” 
and confident in the result, he hastened to the resi- 
dence of one of the nobility. Here the numerous 
drawings and pictures in his possession of the Capi- 
tal of Alexander, were examined. ‘The best having 
been selected, were loaned to Mr. Maelzel for the 
purpose of aiding him in his design. The official 
accounts received by the express of the destruction 
of the city, being immediately published, he was 
quickly in knowledge of all the facts and circum- 
stances necessary for the proper execution of his pur- 
pose. 


Without a nioment’s delay, he designed and com- 
pleted the plan; and then sent for several of the most 
skilful artists of Vienna, to aid in carrying it into ef- 
fect. Pleased with the idea, they entered with as 
rouch spirit and zeal into the thing as Mr. Maelzel; 
and fully comprehending his views and wishes in re- 
lation to it, they proceeded with the utmost expedi- 
tion in the work. 

One set of men were employed in the construction 
of houses, palaces, and churches; another upon the 
streets and bridges of the Moskwa; a third upon the 
Kremlin and Citadel: a fourth upon the Russians 
and incendiaries; a filth upon the soldiers, horse and 
foot, and the powder and baggage wagons; a sixth 
upon the music and fire apparatus, musketry, &c. &c. 

In this way, every part was commenced and went 
on: and neither pains nor expense being spared, to 
render the whole as beautiful and imposing, as well 
as correct as possible, the panorama was completed 
with great alacrity, and in the most masterly manner, 

In the meantime, couriers were daily arriving from 
Moscow, and the press teemed with fresh accounts 
from the seat of war. They described in detail, the 
sublime and appalling spectacle, presented by the 
burning city—the despair of the inhabitants, the 
recklessness of the incendiaries and felons let loose 
from the prisons—the famine that prevailed among 
the troops—the rapacity of the suttlersand robbers 
that followed in their train—the explosion of the 
Kremlin—the flight of the grand army—the escape 
of Napoleon—the panic that prevailed among his 
generals, and countless disasters and horrors that 
surrounded the legions of France, as well as the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Moscow. 

Every report was listened to with avidity, and 
every letter produced a new sensation. ‘The public 
mind was wroughtup to the highest pitch. No 
event had ever created so much interest in Vienna: 
and the universal topic of discourse was the ‘*Con- 
fiagration of Moscow.” 

Mr. Maelzel was not idle. He heard and read 
every thing connected with the subject; and having 
convinced himself that his combination of music, 
mechanism and design wasa true as well as an ad- 
mirable representation, he announced the opening 
of his exhibition, and before the fires of Rostopchin 
‘had ceased to burn in the capital of Russia, and in 
the midst of the excitement only surpassed by that 
which prevailed in the ill-fated city itself, the beau- 
tiful panorama of Moscow in flames” was presented 
to the people of Vienna. 


Pablic expectation was already on tip-toe. An 
announcement only had been wanting. The rush 
was instantaneous and from all quarters. The no- 
velty and grandeur of the spectacle astonished the 
spectators. ‘The ladies were affected even to tears 
on beholding it. Morning, afternoon and evening 
brought fresh parties to witness it; and indeed, from 
the day of.his opening, to that of his departure for 
Paris and London, so great was the crowd as to ren- 
der it necessary to station a guard of soldiers at the 
door. 


These are some of the facts and circumstances 
under which Mr. Maelzel designed and executed 
his panorama of ** Moscow in flames,” and intro- 
duced it to the community. Since that time it has 
been witnessed in most of the capitals of the world. 
It is the same panorama which is now exhibiting at 
the Washington Hall. Several important additions 
and improvements have been made to it since it was 
first exhibited in this country, aod it is now exhibit- 
ed in a more beautiful and effective style than it 
waseven in Viennaor Amsterdam. truly a 
unique and splendid piece of mechanism; and has, 
without a doubt, produced a greater aggregate of re- 
ceipts, than any similar spectacle ever brought be- 
fore the public. 


Best of THE WHOLE.—A new sect has lately ari- 
sen in Connecticut,calling themselves perfectionists, 
and they have established a paper bearing that mo- 
dest and unassuming title. They must of course be a 
quiet, composed and satisfied race—no over anxiety 
and solicitude about the ** march of improvement” 
and other matters of that sort among them. Having 
reached perfection, there is very little more to be 
done in the premises. 


Select Poetry. 


— 


Autumn. 
BY W. C. BRYANT, 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 

year, 

Of wailing winds and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere, 

Heap’d in the hollows of the grove the wither’d 
leaves lie dead, 

They = the eddying gust and to the rabbit’s 
tread, 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 
shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood top ealls the crow, through all 
the gloomy day. 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprung and stood, 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood? 

Alas! they all are in their graves—the gentle race of 
flowers 

Are Jying in their lowly beds, with the fair and good 
of ours: 

The rain is falling where they lie—but the cold No- 
vember rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones 
again, 

The windflower and the violet, they perish’d long 
ago, 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died, amid the 
summer’s glow; 

But on the a the golden rod, and the aster in the 
wood, 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls 
the plague on men, e 

And the brightest of their smile was gone from up 
land, glade, and glen. 


And now when comes the calm mild day—as still 
such days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their win- 
ter home; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are sull, 

And twieklp in the smoky light the waters of the 
rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream 
no more. 


And then , think of one who in her youthful beauty 
died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by 
my side. 

In the cold moist earth we Jaid her, when the forest 
cast the leaf, 

And * — that one so lovely should have a lotso 

vief; 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one, like that young 
friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. 


From the Knickerbocker for October. 
SERENADE, 
The full moon is throwing 
It’s light on the sea, : 
And silvers the lily 
‘That droops by the lea; 
The song of the shepherd 
Is mute by the rill, 
While the young lambs are resting 
Above, on the hill: 


His cottage looks out 

From the green trees afar, 
Aud he’s gone to its shade 

By the pale evening star. 
The woodland is silent, 

‘The meek dove’s at rest— 
Come, timid one, come 

To thy fond lover’s breast! 


The blue bell is swinging 
Its head to the breeze, 
And dew drops hang heavy 
On the blossoms and trees. 
No longer the sweet rose 
Is closed from the sight, 
But blooms in the shadow 
And stillness of night, 


There’s freshness around me, 
There’s beauty above; 
Come, timid one, come 
To the home of thy love— 
To the boat that is floating, 
And rocks in the gleam 
Of stars that are lighting 


Its course on the stream. 


I hear thee, I see thee— 
Thy fleet step is ntar, 
Thy young cheek is glowing 
With love and with fear; 
Thy red lip is breathing 
Fond words that have blest- - 
Thy form in its beauty i 
To mine I have prest: , 


Thy fairy hand trembles, 
Ah!—ily not, but stay! 

Thy melting eye flashes 
Consent--then away! 

Away—for my swift boat 
Still rocks in the gleam 

_ Oo stars that are lighting 

Its course on the stream. 


C. E. pa P, 


Miissolonzhi. 
BY L. H, SIGOURNEY. 
Famine hath worn them pale, that noble band;— 
Yet round the long beleaguer’d wall, 
With wasted frame, and iron hand, 
Like watching skeletons they stand, 
To conquer or ¢6 fall. 


Hark !—Hark! the war-cry. Swells the shout 
From wild Arabia’s wandering rout, 
From turbid Nilus’ swarthy brood, 

From Ibrahim’s host who thirst for blood, 
*Tis answer’d from the echoing skies, 
Sons of Miltiades, arise! — 


Aged men, with temples gray !— 

Why do ve haste to the battle fray ?— 

Home to the couch of ease, and pray.— 

But ah! Tread on those brows of gloom, 

That your sons have found a gory tomb, 

And-ye with despair and grief opprest, 

Would strike ere ye share their clay-cold rest.— 

With features pale, yet sternly wrought 

To all the agony of thought, 

Yon widow’d mothers mount the tower, 

To guard the wall in danger’s hour:— 

Fast by their side in mute distress, 

Their litthe sons unwavering press, 

Taught from their cradle-bed to know 

The bitter tutelage of wo, 

No idle fears in their bosoms glow, — 
But pride and wrath in their dark eyes glance, 
As they lift their martyr’d father’s lance. 


Yet more!—Yet more!—At beat of drum 
With wildly flowing hair, 
Helle’s beautecus maidens come, 
The iron strife to dare.— 
Sadly sweet from those lips of rose, 
The death-song of Bozzaris flows, 
It is your dirge, ye turban’d foes!— 
Rise, soul of Pindar! strike the shadowy lyre, 
Start from your sculptured tombs, ye sons of fire! 
Snatch, snatch those gentle forms from war’salarms, 
And throw your adamatine shield around their 
shrinking charms. 


Louder swells the battle-ery; 
God of Christians! from the sky 
Behold the ‘Turk’s accursed host 
Come rushing in.—’Vis lost! *Tis lost! 
Ye bold defenders, die!— 
O thou, who sang’st of Llion’s walls the fate, 
Unseal thy blinded orbs, ¢/ine own are desolate. 


The stifled sob of mighty souls 
Rises on the glowing air, 
And the vow of vengeance rolls, 
Mingled with the dying prayer: 
* Now, be the spirits of the brave, 
Sires, who rode on glory’s wave, 
By red Scio’s wrongs and groans, 
By Ipsara’s unburied bones, 
Our foes beneath these reeking stones, 
Shall find a grave.” 


Earth heaves, as if she gorged again 
Usurping Korah’srebel train, 
She heaves, with blast more wild and loud, 
‘Than when with trump of thunders proud, 
The electric flame subdues the cloud, 
Torn and dismember’d frames are thrown on high, 
And then the oppressor and oppress’d in equal 
silence lie. 


Come, jewell’d Sultan, from thine hall of state! 
Exult o’er Missolunghi’s fall, 
With flashiog eye, and step elate 
¢ The blood-poolscount around her ruin’d wall.— 
Seek’st thou thas with glances vain 
The remnant of thy Moslem train?— 
Hither they came with haughty brow, 
‘They conquer’d here,--where are they now? 
Ask’‘the hoarse vulture with her new-flesh’d beak, 
Bid the gaunt watch-dog speak, 
Who bay’d so long around his murder’d master’s 
door,— 
They, with shriek and ban can tell 
The burial-place of the infidel, 
Go! bind thy turban roand thy brow of shame, 
And burl the mutter’&curse at thy false prophet’s 
name. 


Ancient and beautiful !—who stand’st alone 
In the dire crusade, while with hearts of stone 
Thy sister nations close the leaden eye, 
Regardless of thine agony. 
Such friends had He, who once with barsting pore, 
Cn sad Gethsemane a lost world’s burden bore.— 


Leave, leave the sacred steep 

Where thy lone muses weep, 

Forth from thy sculptured halls, 
‘Thy pilgrim-haunted walls, 

Thy classic fountains’ erystal flood, 
Go!—angel-strengthen’d to the field of blood. 
Raise thy white arm,—unbind thy wreathed hair, 
And God’s dread name upon thy breastplate wear, 
Stand in His might, till the pure cross arise = 
O’er the proud minaret, and woo propitious skies. 


Married. 

On Thursday, 9th inst. by the Rev, Geo. C. Potts, GEO 
P. MERCER, to MARY COATES, daughter of Gilbert 
Albertson, Esq. all of Southwark. 

On the 2d inst. by Augustus D. Tarr, Esq. Mr. DANIFI, 
STEWART, to Miss MARY GAMBLE, both of this city 

On the 5th inst by the same, Mr. GEORGE HENRY 
RATH, of Baltimore, Maryland, to Miss MATILDA 
SWIFT, of this city. 

On the 9th inst. by the same, Mr. NICHOLAS PETER 
SON, to Miss MARY ANN GARVER, bothof the District 
of Southwark, Philadelphia county. 

Oa the evening of the 4th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand. 
ler, Mr. ROBT. REED, to Miss MARGARET DELANY, 

On the evening of the 9th instant, by the same, Mr. 
SAMUEL HUNGERFORD, to Miss SOPHIA ELWINE, 
all of Kensington. 

At Bethany, N. J on the 20th ult by Francis Murphy, 
Esq. the Rev. WM. BAKER, of the Philadelphia confer. 
ence, to Miss ELIZABETH CARHART. 

On the 9th inst. by Alderman Freytag, WALTER 
PENREY, to ARABELLA PEAL, all of Moyamensing. 

On Sunday, 12th inst. by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr, 
JOSEPH Bb. FLOUNDERS. of this city, to Miss SARAH 
ANN, eldest daughter of John Cooker, of Moyamensing. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Brantley, 
NICHOLAS D. MINSTER, Esq. to Miss ANNA SMITH, 
all of this city. 

On the 10th July, by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr. JACOB 
LAMB, to Miss MARY WILLIAMS, all of the Northern 
Liberties. 

In Philadelphia, on Tuesday morning, 14th inst. by the 
Rev. S. W. Fuiler, Mr. BENJAMIN H. LOWERRE, of 
New York, to Miss ANNA M. eldest daughter of Mr. J. M. 
Brown, of Philadelphia. 

On the 12th instant, by John Swift, Esq. Mayor, Mr. 
EDWIN H. COATES, to Miss SARAH DULL, both of 
this city. 

On Monday evening, 13th inst by the Rev, John Cham. 
bers, Mr. ROBERT H. HINKLEY, late of Boston, to Miss 
MARGARET HELLER, daughter of the late David Hel- 
ler, Esq. of Whitemarsh, Penn. 

On the th inst. by the same, Mr. JAMES MINRYIES 
to ELEANOR A. BROWN, both of this city. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. William A, Wiggins, Mr. 
GEORGE SMITH, to Miss ELIZABETH GRIMSHAW, 
all of Kensington. 

On ‘Thursday morning, 16th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Cham- 
bers, J. W. STITT, to MARIANNA, daughter of George 
Wall, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Keiley, Mr. PETER 
GREEN, to Mrs. MARY ANN SOLELN, of Southwark. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev, Thos. G. Allen, Mr. 
HENRY L. PETRES, of New York, to Miss MARY 
NOWELL, of Philadelphia county. 

On Wednesday evening, 15th inst. by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes, JAMES STUART, to Miss ANNA M. ALLISON, 
both of this city. , 

On Wednesday evening, 15th instant, by the Rev. John 
Chambers, Mr. WILLIAM R. ELFLELD, to Miss SELINA 
MARSHALL, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
JOHN MURPHY, to Miss GEORGIANA SANDERSON, 
both of this city. 

On Fifth-day, 16th instant, at Friends’ Meeting House, 
Abington, Moutgomery county, SAMUEL PARRY, of 
this city,to MARTA, daughter of Israel Hallowell, of 
the former place. 

On Monday evening, by the Rev, Wm. A. Wiggins, Mr. 
SAMUEL ADAMS, to Miss JANE NELSON, all of Ken- 
sington. 

Died: 

On the 10th instant, after an illness of more than three 
years continuance, Capt. ROBERT L. ARMSTRONG, a 
highly accomplished otficer of the United States Army. 

On Friday, 10th inst. in the 29th year of his age, CHAS. 
D. STIEF. 

At York, on Wednesday morning, after a jong and se- 
vere illness, Mrs. MARGARET M. WELSH, wife of 
Henry Welsh, one of the editors of the Harrisburg Report- 
er, and daughter of ihe jate Peter Small, Esq. of York, aged 
30 years, 

On Saturday morning, 11th inst. Miss ANN CLINTON, 

At South Hadley Canal, General SETH LATHROP, 
aged 35 years, 

On the 15th ult.of bilious fever, RACHEL SUPLEE, 
wife of William Suplee, 1 the 30th year of her age. 

Suddenly, on the 2ith ult.im Mobile, Mr. STEPHEN 
MAGUIRE, a deaf and dumb man, and almost a stranger 
in thatcity. The deceased Was aged about 23 or 24 years, 
and a printer by occupation. It is belheved that Lamberts- 
ville or its vicinity, in New Jersey, was the place of his 
nativity. 

Suddenly, on the 4th inst. Mr. ADAM KILHORN, of 
Passyunk Township—and on the 6th inst. Mr. FRANCIS 
HESLEY, Ins son-in-law, one of the legatees of the late 
Stephen Girard, Esq. in the 27th year of his age. 

On Wednesday morning, 15th instant, MAGDALENA 
STULL, wife of William Stull. 

On the I1th inst. after a short and severe illness, CLAY 
TON EARL, in th67th year of his age. : 

At Germantown, on Tuesday morning, Mth instant, 
RICHARD DENNIS, Jr. in the 20th year of bis age, Cadet 
atthe Military Academy, West Point, and son of Colone! 
Richard Dennis. 

In New Oriearns,on the morning of the 20th ult. Mr, 
MOSES 8. MEEKER, aged about 35 years; a native of 
Essex county, New Jersey, and for the last twelve years 
a respectable citizen of New Orleans, 

Suddenly, on the J7th inst. Mr. JOSEPH FONTAYNE, 
aged 60 years. 

On Thursday night, after a short illness, Mr. JOHN 
WHEELER, Sen. in his 75th year. 

On the llth inst. after a short but severe illness, Mr. 
PETER NARENE, in the 68th year of his age, a native 
of France, but for forty years a resident of this place. 

On Wednesday evening, 15th inst. Mr. HENRY MAAG, 
in the 8Ist year of his age. 

Suddenly. at Natchez, state of Miss. on the 13th ultimo, 
JAMES WASHBOURN. late of Philadelphia about 28 
yearsof age. If the deceased, James Washbourn, has any 
parents living, or connections. they will hear of something 
much to their advantage, by ap, lying to L. Dowell, No. 16 


Arch street, Philadelphia, as soon as possible. 
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